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Translated for the New-Yorket. 


THE FALL OF THE LEAVES. 
BY MILLEVOYE. 


[These lines are the feeble translation of a poem which is esteemed 
as the most touching elegy in modern French literature, and has been 
translated into all the Continental languages, (though never into the 

and, what is remarkable, was actually retranslated from the 

Russian into French, the translator never having heard of the original 
in mother tongue, and supposing it the production of a foreign muse; 
so that it was said of Millevoye, that “ he had traveled over Europe on 
his Autumn Leaf.” It was written a few days before the poet’s death 
by consumption, at the age of thirty-four, among his native woods, 
whither, as he pathetically sings, “le jeune malade” had stolen to die.) 

Avtomn had strewn with the sere forest-spoils 

The mournful earth; the grove no mystery kept; 

The plaintive nightingale had lost its song, 

When, sad and dying, in his morning came, 

With feeble steps, a child of song to die, 

And roam once more woods loved in early days. 

“ Woods that I lovey adieu !—I’m fading fast ; 

Your funeral state proclaims my coming doom, 

And in each leaf that falls I read a presage 

Of the slow death that melts me from the earth.” 

Thou said’st, stern oracle of Epidaurus, 

‘ The forest leaves shall yellow fall once moro 

Before thine eye ;’ but ah! for the last time 

The eternal cypress shadows o’er thy path, 

Paler than Autumn’s brow, unto the grave. 

Sad thou declinest; ere the prairie-flowers, 

Or the vine-leaves, thy youth shall blasted be ! 


“ And I am dying !—The cold north-wind hath 
Breathed o’er my frame its all-destroying breath, 
And I have seen, like a vain, fleeting shadow, 
My lovely spring evanish ’mid the storm. 

“Fall, fall, ephemeral leaves ! and kindly veil 
From my fond mother’s wailing and despair 
The dreary place where I shall be to-morrow; 
But if, with hair disheveled, comes my love 
To weep my fate day’s dying beam beneath, 
With your low rustling wake from its dim rest 
My shadow for a moment, to console!” 

The latest leaf that fell most sadly marked 
His latest mortal day. 

Beneath the oak 
They dug his grave ; but no sad maiden came 
To weep above his solitary stone ; 
The shepherd of the valley only breaks, 
With his light steps, the silence of the tomb ! 

Paris, June 10, 1838. : 








THE STAGE. 

Tue present degeneracy of the Drama is believed to pre- 
vail wherever it has heretofore flourished. Several successive 
lessees of the Theatre of Drury Lane have failed within a few 
years. The average receipts of Covent Garden Theatre for 
five seasons ending in 1815, were £86,096. The average re- 
ceipts of five years ending in 1832 were £47,148; and the 
diminution was progressive from the first named period to the 
last. The efficient Macready, whose energetic efforts to re- 
vive at Covent Garden that nearly indefinable something, the 
Legitimate Drama, are worthy of much praise, recently in- 
tended to resign his Theatrical management, having deemed 
it almost impossible to obtain sufficient patronage from the 
public to clear the expenses of the establishment. 

In Paris, the Theatres rely partly on the Government for 
support. In the larger commercial cities of our own country, 
several leading Theatres have afforded handsome profits ; but 
whence are those profits chiefly derived? From the beauti- 
fal, grand and pathetic exhibitions of Tragedy, or the elegant, 
witty .and brilliant scenes of Comedy? Vandenhoff, Tree, 
and Forrest, are obliged to vie with Bedouin Arabs, Infant 
Prodligies, Fgreign Dancers, and French and Italian Operas, 
to whose music and whose meaning the ears of an American 
audience are equally sealed. 

To decide what is the Legitimate Drama, may indeed be 





difficult. But it may be safely asserted that it is notethe 
wretched medley which the managers of our Theatres, for a 
a very large portion of every season, present night-after might 
for the amusement, merriment or wonder of the spectators, 

We believe that the main cause to which we must ascribe 
the degeneracy of the Stage is to be found in the mighty revo- 
lution which a few years have gradually brought about in 
the condition and habits of THE PEOPLE, both in this coun- 
try and in Europe. A teeming press and a considera- 
ble diffusion of literary taste, not only yield sources of do- 
mestic gratification, but render more disgusting the grossness, 
the misconceptions and the mutilations of the Stage. The 
homes of the well-conditioned classes are more often than 
formerly the scenes of social enjoyment. General cultivation 
imparts to that enjoyment its true zest. But the people of 
former times differ still more materially from those of our day 
in political sentiments. The all-subduing influence of royalty 
and rank is vastly lessened. Kings and Queens are now re- 
garded only as men and women like ourselves, dressed im rich 
clothes and living in large houses. The PEOPLE are now con- 
sidered as the party for whose sole benefit Government was 
constituted and invested with specific powers. Now the old 
Drama was founded on far other principles, and upon those 
principles its success in a great measure depended. Queen 
Catharine’s touching wocs could melt the same audience who 
would have regarded but slightly the sorrows of poor Effie 
Deans. 

The people of our day love splendor, but are far less than 
of old impressed by the Crown, the Ribbon, and the Coat of 
Arms. 

If we have rightly stated the leading causes of the Drama’s 
decline, it would seem to be extremely doubtful whether its 
Jormer ascendancy can ever be regained. 

However this may be, Theatres will for a long time in our 
own and other commercial cities be much frequented, more 
especially by the young. It matters not whether the audi- 
ence may be chiefly made up of inhabitants of those cities or 
of strangers from the interior; but when we consider how con- 
trolling an influence is often exerted on the youthful character 
by dramatic performances, and how generally those perform- 
ances become subjects of discussion and comment, it will be 
allowed that society has a deep interest at stake in their due 
regulation. 

No thorough reform can be expected until those who are 
interested in the subject of the Drama study more attentively 
than they yet have done the spirit of the age, and pay more 
deference to the claims of decency and morals. 

Whatever opinions are entertained as to the influence of 
dramatic amusements, inasmuch as they cannot be abolished, 
we think all must agree in the propriety of attempts to elevate 
their character. 

It may also be urged that Plays may be made the means of 
fostering the noblest impulses, and have been known 


*To make mankind, in conscious virtue bold, 
Live o’er each scene, and be what they behold.’ 


A reform, however, can only be effected by the combined 
efforts of authors, managers, and the play-going public; and 
we earnestly call upon the refined and the patriotic to awake 
to the importance of institutions which are at present in many 
respects so deteriorated and so baneful. 

We implore Woman to withhold her sanction from all the- 
atrical performances which ‘o’erstep the modesty of nature’ 
or raise a blush on the brow of virtue. Who, indeed, is in 
every way more vitally interested than Woman in maintaining 
e high standard of morals and of taste—than Woman, who is 
in savage life a degraded slave, but who wields ini ‘civilized 
society an all-powerful influence ? 

It is not easy to perceive why the visitorsiof Theatres 
should be so often shocked as they are by the gross outrages 
of the galleries and lobbies. One thing is true, that the The- 
atres of England and this country ae by 





from the continent of Europe with wonder on account ef the 
indecencies of which they are the scenes. 

We need a stock of plays which will entirely supersede the 
sickly and demoralizing trash now so often presented. We 
shall soon see, night after night, crowds of those whose moral 
sensibilities are in many cases yet fresh, assemble to witness 
—what? The personification of some master passion or some 
heroic virtue? To hear what !—The burning language of the 
poet, uttered with the spirit-stirring tones of eloquence? No; 
but to behold the voluptuous feats of a dancer—such as would 
yield a sickly excitement to the lord of a Turkish harem, but 
one hardly fitted to nurture the manly virtues of the American 
youth, on whom we rely to maintain the simple principles of 
republicanism and good morals. Poor objects to engage the 
attention of those who are endowed with immortal spirits, 
which the brief period of life is designed to unfold and 
strengthen ! 

The age in which we live is one of enthusiasm and excite- 
ment. It is averse to mystification, and likes to see things as 
they are. It is inclined to contemn the accidental distinctions 
of birth and title, and withholds much of the veneration for- 
merly paid to antiquity. The favorite doctrines are those of 
freedom and equality. Yet men are now, as of old, fond of 
magnificence and show, music, and the other fine arts. The 
dramatists of our day must conferm to this state of things. 
The authors of The Lady of Lyons, Rienzi, and The Hunch- 
back, have done this with some success. And a new dramatic 
school, founded on principles like those by which the writers 
of these works have been guided,and sustained by those who 
are able to soar ‘ to the bright heaven of invention,’ or by oth- 
ers who may follow their flights, will bring about at least a 
partial renovation of the Drama. t 











Fruits or Desuttory Reapine.—Owen Feltham, a writer 
of the time of Elizabeth, writes thus quaintly of Holland :— 
“‘ There is not such another marsh in the world, that’s flat. 
They are a universal quagmire, epitomized a green cheese in 
pickle ; and there is in them an equilibrium of mud and wa- 
ter ; they are the ingredients of black pudding, and want only 
stirring together. The soil is fat, but no bones in it. Had 
St. Stephen been condemned to suffer here, he might have 
been alive to this day—for gold is more plenty than stones. 
Their ordinary pack horses @re all of wood—carrying their 
bridles in their tails, and their burdens in their bellies ; when 
they travel they touch no ground, and when they stand still 
they ride. The elements here are at variance. The firecon- 
sumes the earth, and the air the water; for they burn turfs, 
and drain their grounds with wind mills, as if the colic was a 
remedy for the dropsy, &c. ‘ 

“ A Dutchman’ s spirits are generated from beer—this makes 
him headstrong—his body is built of pickled herrings, and 
they render him testy ; these, with a little butter, onions, Hol- 
land , are the ingredients of an ordinary Dutchman, 
which a voyage to the East Indies consolidates. To a feast 
they come readily; but being set once, you must have pa- 
tience—they drink down the evening star and drink up the 
morning star. At these times it goes hard with a stranger. 
In this progress you have seen some of their vices,—aow view 
a fairer object. 

“* What is it which there may not be found plenty? Where 
under heaven have you such impregnable fortifications ; and 
as if you would invert the miracle of Moses, they raise them 
in the bosom of the waves; where ships furrowed the pathless 
ocean, the peaceful plough now unbowels the fertile earth.— 

drain the drowhed lands, and chase back Neptune to 
his old bans. Want of idleness them from want, and 


it is their dili which makes them rich. A fruitful soil 
i , t; a plentiful sun augmenteth the store, 
and seasonable drop fatness on the crops they reap ; 
but no rain more than a dew of sweat. 

“ They are sort for they set to the 
sony thay Sey ore o> febe, tn Ce eae of the 
floods ; they are the Israelites sing through Sea. 


They have struggled long with _ ’s Pharoah, and at length 
enfizcod lien ts tet them go. hey are the little sword fish 
that pri i 


















































































For the New-Yorker. 
STANZAS. 
Hast thou learnt to love—hast thou learnt to love 
Another being thysélf gbove ? 
Hast thou singled from earth’s frail creatures one 
To rest thy trusting heart upon? 
Hath he come to thee in an angel’s guise, 
And hast thou learnt to note—to prize 
His look, and voice, and footstep’s sound, 
With a thrill unfelt for the rest around? 
Doth his tone speak gladness to thy heart, 
Bidding each troubled thought depart ? 
Is all around thee dark and drear 
Unless his smiles and words are near? 
Then, sister, hath thy heart become 
An idol’s altar ; and the home 
Of all thy hopes and all thy fears 
Is centered in thy future years. 
And thou hast freely given up 
Each feeling to one blissful hope— 
Each pure, high feeling, and each thought, 
Whose priceless wealth hath now been bought. 
Beautiful confidant! hope on! 
Thy heaven is in the heart thou ’st won ; 
And may thine own heert ever find 
Its love within his spirit shrined. 
*. And he who hath wooed, with love’s soft lay, 
Thy heart from its childhood’s home away, 
May he deepen that love which hath ever smiled 
Around thy pathway, thou gentle child ! 
May he watch thy footsteps, and guard thy rest ; 
May he shield thee from ills on a faithful breast ; 
And till eye be closed, and heart be dust, 
May he remember his holy trust! 
Iinois, Aug. 1838. STELLA. 
For the New Yorker. 
NATURE, HOME AND LOVE. 


A SUMMER RHAPSODY. 
* Thus in the lake’s clear —_ we descry 
The bright diffusion of a radiant sky— 
Reflected Nature sheds a milder n, 
While half her forests float into the scene ; 
Ah! as we gaze, the luckless zephyr flies, 
The surface trembles and the picture dies.’ 
‘Oh, how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by and by acloud takes all away.’ Shakspeare. 
Oh spell, wh led fe i non 
! at that what ming} feelings come 
Thick on the heart with overwhelming force— 
Love, tenderness, regret, perchance remorse.’ 





Cawthorn. 


Let us away into the Country—the pure, the beautiful 
Country! and see around us the fields of nature loaded with 
luxuriance—the forest, where the bird’s merry tone is heard 
from morn till night, bending its foliage in frowning grandeur 
to the wind—and the meadow, enameled with its thousand 
I love the 
Country—its thousand bright and gushing rills—its mighty 
rivers, that glide on to seck the ocean’s breast—its smiling 
fields—the rough and ragged rocks, that rear their heads high 
We dally with the blossom, snuff 
up the fragrance it leaves upon the breeze, taste the fruit, and 
listen the while to the music of the feathered tribe mingling 
with the sound of some distant waterfall, and the wild zephyr, 
tempered by the rays of the sun, refreshes us and gives new 
vigor to our frame and impulse to our feelings. But in the 
gratification ef his senses man is satisfied ; and he forgets that 
feeling, hearing, taste, smell, and sight, are so many avenues 
to his imagination, where in his intellectual existence he may 
revel, and, in his range from field to field in Fancy’s bound: 
ined by Nature’s God 
for his enjoyment. Like the bee, therefore, we wanton from 
flower to flower that so pleasantly stfew the pathway of life, 
and live without knowing how or wherefore, look upon the 
beauties that crown creation with a careless eye, and wander 


variegated sweets, expose their odorous charms. 


in wild, fantastic forms. 


less seope, taste all the pleasures 


among their sweets with a comparatively heedless heart. 


The fragrant flower, the falling leaf, the stream, the cliff, 
the stone, the cloud, the mountain, and the valley, all raise 
their voiceless song to Him ‘ whose sun exalts, whose breath 
perfumes, and whose pencil paints the skies.’ bahaped 
grateful Man! for whom all things were made, looks on all 
with carelessness, and feels no burst of thankful praise strug 
gling from his heart, to the bountiful Giver of every good.— 
“Go! and from the smallest atom of earth upon which thou 


. 


)majestic grandeur stood that venerable institution, blest seat 
of science ! where in study I spent my youthful hours. Lively 
and vigorous exercise brought me health and smoothed the 
path to the fount of knowledge. No cloud obstructed fancy’s 
view ; in rapture the night rolled by, and the day of joy light- 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


despised reptile that crawls beneath thy feet-—~Lzarn To 
Live!” 

The moon had nearly climbed the highest hill that overlooks 
the valley of C——, and shone with a pale but beautiful lus- 
tre upon the town of my nativity: its steeples rose glittering 
before me, and were bathed in her silvery beams. There in 


ly flitted away. But those pleasing scenes are gone, and the 
fond illusion charms no more. Ye happy youths! ye favored 
ones who now wander where science serenely reigns, may 
Learning’s influences fall gently on your privileged heads, and 
teach the soul to spurn this narrow vale and soar to its con- 
genial skies. 

Since last I was there, the voice of him who so long and 
honorably labored with so much advantage to society, the in- 
stitution and its pupils, is hushed in silent Death. And I 
cannot but utter this passing tribute to the sacredness of his 
memory, of his great mora! worth, and of his ardent devotion 
to the welfare of the rising generation : 


‘ His life was gentle, and the elements so mixt 
f In him, that Nature might stand up and say 
To all the world, THIS WASINDEED A MAN!’ 


No familiar sound met my ear, no glad face welcomed me 
there—it was the fitting time of night, then so consonant with 
my feelings—a slumbering world was still. I rode towards 
my former home, musing upon my checkered existence, and 
at times forgetting that I had earthly concerns, to gaze and 
admire the scenery around me. It had been long since I 
last saw the spot on which my infant eyes first met the light, 
but I cannot describe the feelings of my bosom when in that 
hour of solitude I drew near the home of my parents. I re 
membered the hour I left them! it was the broad blaze of a 
summer’s midday sun; they both followed me to the door, 
and the last words of each burned upon my aching head.— 
“ Take care of evil company !”’ was the last injunction of my 
mother, and it has followed me until this moment; and the 
“‘ Lord bless you!” responded by my father remains upon my 
memory with all the force and freshness with which it was 
uttered. 
How sweetly came the fragrance of that morning air! The 
birds that sang around me felt not a greater thrill of delight 
than that which gushed silently from my bosom. The sun 
rose in beauty—not a cloud darkened its radiance, yet there 
might be seen a few fantastic vapors scattered over the face 
of the blue heaven. Among all the beautiful in nature, how- 
ever, I could not but look with some sadness upon the various 
changes that met me at every turn. A feeling of desolateness 
cate over me: my boy playmates had now turned to thought- 
ful men: I was a stranger in a strange land. But Nature 
threw her beauties around me; and from the gloom in which 
she found me I was won by her simple graces, by the beau- 
tiful in all her works, and was wooed by the happy faces I 
saw of the youths who had grown up in my observance. And 
there was lovely Catharine ; she had grown, since I had last seen 
her, toa form of commanding dignity and beauty. A word, 
a look, a tone of her sweet voice as it discoursed so eloquent- 
ly with the piano, one pressure of the hand, though a hundred 
had preceded it, had a power over the spirits unacknowledged 
before. Spell-bound in the fascination, enthralled in the idol- 
atry of the suddenly awakened sentiment, I saw wit, beauty, 
eloquence, grace, charms, where hitherto I beheld them not, 
or, at the most, had only dim and visionary glimpses of their 
existence. 
We wandered along a foot-path by which a brook flowed. 
How I envied the wind as it dallied with her long, beautiful 
ringlets ; and in the clear water I had a full view of her an- 
gelic form, mirrored between me and the sky. I little dreamed 
then how true an emblem was that stream of our love, show- 
ing too truly the blue heaven which was to separate us. I 
reached my home ; all was silent—I stole quietly to bed.— 
My mother heard me not. 
In sleep my fancy wandered back to Catharine, and Shak- 
speare mingled with my dreams and told me how Juliet loved 
and Viola sighed. I became a forester, and lived in a wood- 








whose image was imprinted upon my heart was my wife, and 
we wandered together through glen and glade, happy in ow 
loves. Then I awoke, and saw that the sunbeams had fallen 
upon my pillow. Yet I could not but think that it was nota 
adream. Who calls the forester a soulless being, bereft of 
all happiness, all ambition, unacquainted with pleasure and 
enjoyment? Has he not a conscience free and light ag ait 
a mind pure, and an independence and nobleness of action 
with which the merchant-slave of business is unacqhaint. 
ed? Bards strike their harps in his bowers; and many a 
high-born damsel has sighed in the blue twilight for a peace 
ful home with the minstrel page. Heard yot that sigh Which 
rent the breast of that great mzn seated on the throne of 
Fame! Was it not Conscience that robbed him of his rest, 
and spoke the daggers to his soul? 


*I sought our home, where peace and joy 
With all the rural virtues dwell ; 
I'd rather be a Farmer’s Boy 
Than King with conscience whisp’ring hell !* 


THE PARTING. 
* * * T passed the evening with Catharine, her chenh 
sister, and their mother. ‘ You must pardon my staying tp 
so late an hour; I am not a frequent visitor, but I neverknow 
when it is time to go when in the enjoyment of such sweet 
society.” There was a longer lingering at the door-step; for 
C.’s voice made music so soft and clear in the still night air, 
and her eyes, as they bent an occasional look to me, so likes 
kindred heaven answering to that over our headshow could 
I quit all, to be alone again? And her last parting words— 
“Thou must go to roam afer from me,” she said, “by 
reap a garland in the bright fields of Fame worthy of thyself 
I will pray for thee when thou art gone, and .I will minge 
with each pure thought thy name, till the long day of absene 
shall have flown, then I will welcome thee once more!” 
“Star of my fate! thou stately flower of Love! We pat 
—but not long. To Him above I give thee in keeping 
Destiny unchangeable I yield myself to prove the depth of 
love which in my keart’s deep cell shall burn unquenchable.” 
She sought her fair home amidst the forest bowers, po- 
dering o’er joys which fade away like the sunset’s glow; bu 
her cheeks lose not their freshness, nor her eyes their lustre. 
Never shall I forget that parting hour. I still feel the thrill 
in my veins which first rushed through them when Catharin 
shook hands with me at parting. Her sweet “Good night” 
rung upon my cars like softest music. A new world opened 
before me; feelings to which I had hitherto been a stranger 
had taken possession of me. Oh! how unlike any thing thi 
I had felt before, even when thrilling poctry gave my blod 
its most rapid motion. Had I then never loved before!= 
When she spoke, every word vibrated upon my heart likes 
touched harp-string ; and when she was silent I still listened, 
and heard or fancied echoes, or my heart beat quicker and! 
felt the sound. I had the love of a father, mother, brother 
and sister; and oh! far weightier than all these, a lovers 
love, to outweigh them all. I felt that I could look uponkt 
face for ever without satiety or weariness, and discover # 
charms the longer I gazed. * * * * * * * * HNO 


=——oooOO ’ 
Stneutar Manriaces.A widower at Camden, who 
not very young, became smitten with a young and 





girl, and married her. A short time after, the son of i 
man by a former wife, became also in love, not with s yc 

person, but with the mother of the father’s new wife, # 

lady still in the bloom of lifes He offered himself, and sm 
the young man and the widow were united in the banded 
matrimony—so that in consequence of these two connexiam 
father became the son-in-law of his own son, and the wife™ 
only the daughter-in-law of her own son-in-law, but still mor, 
the mother-in-law of her own mother, who is herself the dau 
ter-in-law of her own daughter, whils the husband of the 





is the father-in-law of his mother-in-law, and father-in-law? 
his own father. Singular confusion may arise, if 
should spring from these peculiar marrlages. Old 
PrecavuTion.—The following singular circumstance is 
to have lately occurred at Baden: A young Austrian 
having had uncommon good luck at roulette, . 
and carefully locked up 30,000 florins—(about 65} po 
When he rose in the morning, not only his gold was gome,! 
to his astonishment, his old faithful servant, Fritr, was a 
ing also. In about a week’s time, to his surprise, Frits 
his aj . “And where do you come from?” 
count. ‘From Vienna.” “What have you been there 
and what’s become of my money?” “ Why, sir, I 








cottage surrounded by green trees and sweet flowers, and she 


4 
“4 
you would play again, and lose your money ; 80 I took iti 
and here’s your father’s receipt for it.’” , + 










































































































. the terrible, and with 


LITERATURE. 


ee Se ae 








[7 An old friend of The New-Yorker, who observes that a great 
share of the meteorological and floricultural poetry is monopolized by 
Spring and Summer, while Winter comes in for another sort, to the 
almost entire exclusion of poor prosaic Autumn, wishes to try his hand 
ata stave in beltalf of the latter, No more than reasonable. Here goes: 

For the New-Yorker. 
AUTUMN IS COMING. 


Avurumy is coming !~huzza for good cheer! 

We're safe through the hot months—the cool ones are near; 
The flies are no longer named ‘legion’ and ‘host,’ 

And the citrsed musquitoes must give up the ghost. 

The reign of the dogystar is over, I guess, 

And mad politicians will foam: somewhat less ; 

What with frosts in the morn, and cool breezes at night, 
These inebriate zealots will be sobered quite. 

Autumn is coming !—come, let’s take a walk 

Down the vale to our neighbor’s, and have a small ‘ talk ;’ 
Perhaps he has apples, or cider in glasses ; 

But this I am sure of—he has sweet, pretty lasses. 

Or, come, let us hunt in the prairie by night, 

When the moon’s in the full, and the stars twinkle bright ; 
With ‘coon-dogs and rifles,’—ay, isn’t it delightful ? 

The way we'll kill ‘ varmints,’ boys~-won't it be frightful ? 





Autumn is coming !—how welcome the season 

To those who wish time to reflect and to reason! 
Oppressed by the heat and the toils of the past, 

This season affords them some leisure at last, 

To read a good book, or digest a newspaper, 

When their day’s work is o’er, by the light of a taper; 
And who, let me ask, that deems knowledge a treasure, 
Will not hail the return of this season of pleasure ? 


Autumn is coming !—do you not hear the breeze, 

As it huskily whistles among the tall trees? 

And anon are seen flitting the leaves through the air, 

Till their foliage has fallen and their branches are bare. 

Yet afew, better favored, remain ever green 

In spite of the frosts, giving life to the scene ; 

Like virtues adorning Life’s autumnal close, 

When the frosts of age come, and the deadly blast blows. 
Bathport, Ohio, Sept. 1883. Ls. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. ; 

This ‘science’ appears to have evaporated in our faithless 
tity, but it still lives and flourishes elsewhere. A doctor of 
the sect of magnetizers communicates some results of his own 
operations to the Charleston (S. C.) Courier, which are ex- 
tremely unswallowable. We leave out a few of a repulsive 
medical cast, (most marvelous they are,) and give the residue 
of his bulletin, as follows ¢ 


“Since my last communication, I have made the following 
experiments, to establish the principles, and confirm the truth 
of Animal Magnetism: 

* 7 *" ~ * * * 

4th Experiment.—I left my lady in the morning, dressed in 
a dark habit, with a dark netting head-dress. An hour efter, 
I threw a lad of fourteen into my family, and he described her 
as dressed entirely in white, with a white cap on her head. I 
was persuaded he had made a mistake, but he still perse- 
vered. On my return, I found her dressed exact!y as describ- 
ed. He saw the reality and no picture through my mind. 

5th Experiment.—On Queen Victoria, my three children 
agreed perfectly as to her person. I magnetized them sepa- 
rately and at different periods of the afternoon. Her dress, 
company and employment, were each time different. At 4in 
the afternoon, she was sitting in counsel with her Lords—at 
8, just dressed and surrounded by her maids of honor reclin- 
ing on a sofa—at half-past 8, was riding in her coach, and ap- 
parently going to the theatre. The description as tothe cere- 
mony and paraphernalia of monarchy was strikingly correct. 
We shall keep our eye onthe British Queen. 

6th Experiment.—I reduced a young man to a magnetic 
state, and immediately restored him. He expressed a desire 
toreturn into it. It was effected in two minutes. I discover- 
ed to him London, Paris, New-York, Philadelphia, the cata- 
combs of Paris, Falls of Niagara, a camp meeting, five miles 

int; the lady of the house just as she was leaving it, dash- 
him into the Battle of Trafalgar, and of Waterloo, and 
awoke him terrified and delighted. 
_ 1th Experiment.—I threw my three children at different 
times into tempest and battle, conveyed them in a steam boat, 
, and on a thunder bolt. They saw the ocean lashed 
into fury, vessels tossed by the billows, and driven by the 
Winds ; beheld the lightning flash and heard the thunder roll ; 
*aW armies marshalled and conflict; heard the word of com- 
i the shouts of the victors, and shrieks of the dying; 
d, to martial music, and saw the dying and the dead. 
They individually and invariably awoke when they came to 
asmile resigned themeelves again to my 





8th Experiment.—While magnetizing a boy of eleven years, 
I took it into my head to dash him to the moon. The expe- 
riment succeeded. What kind of inhabitants are they? “I 
can’t tell.” Do you see them? “Yes.” Are they largeror 
smaller than we? ‘“ Much smaller and very thin.” More or 
less beautiful? “Not as beautiful.” Describe their houses. 
“Long narrow buildings, without doors or windows.” What 
is the climate? “Cold and very chilly.” Roads? “Very 
narrow foot-paths.” Describe the inhabitants. ‘TI can’t see 
them now.” Is it composed of land and water? ‘ Yes” 
What is the light? “Faint.” Did it appear faint before I 
asked you! “No.” Ave there blank doors and windows f 
“Yes.” I willthat you see and describe the people. “I can’t 
compare them to any thing.” 

9th Experiment.—I conveyed a femele child into the Gar- 
den of Eden before the apostacy. How do Adam and Eve 
look? “Beautiful, but wicked—they are naked!" The 
same, afterthe apostacy? “They are beautiful and dressed.” 
10th Experiment.—A female friend had remained an en- 


tire sceptic, having lost a breast-pin and scissors, and suspect- || P' 


ing a female servant, she consented to be magnetized. Hav- 
ing her in my power, I carried her the tour of the United 
States and Europe—threw her into tempests and battles— 
discovered to her many of the most striking curiosities of the 
world—caused her to travel on board vessels, steamboats, in 
balloons, and on a thunder-bolt. In these terrific scenes her 
heart beat with wonderful celerity and force. She saw her 
articles in the bottom of the box of the servant, but when she 
found a convenient time to examine it, it was entircly empty 
of its contents. She became a believer in the reality of the 
agency, but deubted as to its efficiency in detecting the thief 
and recovering the property, because she failed in fact. She 
was unwilling to continue the pursuit. 

These experiments, and a f seem others, while they have 
convinced me more fully, if it had been possible, of the reality 
of Animal and Spiritual Magnetism, have confirmed the truth 
of the following facts and principles : 

1. There is in it nothing of the nature of natural sleep, far- 
ther than appearance. 

2. There is in it nothing of somnambulism, the subject not 
being inclined to walk, but rest. 

3. The condition should be called magnetic state. 

4. It is exerted with a facility and power in exact propor- 
tion to the magnetic capacity of the subject, the facilities of si- 
lence and rest, and the importance and benevolence of the object. 

5. It embraces all past events and present realities, but 
not a nonentity either as regards persons or events. Any bat- 
tle or ceremony of remote antiquity may be seen, or if the per- 
sonis in existence, the husband or wife of the inquirer. The 
future companion of a youth appeared as a little child; of a 











little boy as a female bursting into womanhood; of an old 
bachelor, none; of a married man of middle age, an elegant | 
blue-eyed girl. 

6. There is no effort of fancy or imagination in either the 
magnetizer or subject. Thus I will that you see such a city, | 
curiosity, or person—describe them: that you hear what the | 
individuals are saying—tell it—is instantaneous—the whole | 
city is seen, and the whole conversation heard. This is true, | 
but wonderful; but not more wonderful than that Zerah Col-| 
burn should have answered in less time than Sir Isaac Newton | 
could have penned, questions of long operation, involving the 
sixteenth power, the extraction of the cube root, and the pri-| 
macy of a number for which no rule has been discovered ; and | 
itis not more wonderful than that the Admirable Crichton 
should, during a week, have answered every question which | 
could be proposed to him in the whole circle of human 
science, law, medicine, theology, history, language and mathe- 
matics; nor is it more wonderful than that William Wotton 
should, at five, have read with facility, and understood the 
English, Latin, Greek and Hebrew languages. We say these 
are prodigies, and let them pass. Animal and Spiritual Mag- 
netism, in part, at least, solves the mystery. It tells us that 
they saw. Thus Zerah Colburn could tell no rule by which 
he operated, and for this good reason he had none. He im- 
mediately saw the result. The Admirable Crichton had not 
time even to apply a rule, and Wotton to read the language 
of which he was master. Had either of these said, “I see,” 
or “ spiritually know,” they could not have been either under- 
stood or believed. We should have still “‘ marveled.” 

7th. That fancy or imagination have nothing to do, is evi- 
dent, in the case of hearing. We cannot, in an instant, ima- 
gine the sound of trumpets, bursting of artillery, shrieks, 
shouts, commands; but the individual hears as perfectly as he 
sees. 

To conclude, Animal and Spiritual Magnetism are true, 
they will become slowly but steadily reduced to a science; 


tl 

We require no one to believe—we only testify to be believ- 

ed by those who become acquainted with the materia of faith 

—the credenda of the science, and to call the attention of the 

world to a future science of the highest benevolence and utili- 

ty—to heal the sick and confirm the truth; the former with 
health, and the latter in vision. JAMES 8. OLCOTT. 


From the Knickerbocker, 
THE ‘YELLOWPLUSH CORRESPONDENCE.’ 

Tue brief extracts which we recently gave from the corres- 
pondence of Mr. YELLowPtusu, have radiated so widely 
around us, in all the public journals, of city and country, that 
we feel encouraged to afford the reader a more copious taste 
of his quality, Before touching upen his ‘ works,’ it may be 
well to give a slight sketch of his history. He tells us that 
his mother called him ‘Caartes Epwarp Harrincton 
Fitzroy YELLOWPLUsH, in compliment to several noble fami- 
lies, and to a sellybrated coachmin whom she knew, who wore 
a yallow livery.’ Our hero does not know why the name ofa 
art of ‘this ’s dress’ should have been given him; 
‘praps,’ he adds, ‘he was my father; though on this subjic I 
can’t speak suttinly, for my mt wrapped up my buth ina 
mistry. I may be illygitimit, I may have been changed at 
nuss; but I’ve always had genlmanly tastes through life, and 
don’t doubt that I come of a genlmanly origum.’ Some idea 
of his mother may be gained from this disclosure: ‘ Why, I 
can’t say, but I always past as her nevyou. We led astrange 
life. Sometimes ma was dressed in sattin and rooge, and 
sometimes in rags and dutt; sometimes I got kissis and some- 
times kix; sometimes gin, and sometimes shampang.’ A ‘ be- 
nev’lent genlman’ who saw him, fearful that his ‘ morrils would 
be corrupted,’ in such society, put him to a London free school, 
where ‘the young genlmen wore green braize coats, yeller 
leather whatsimames, a tin plate on their left harm, and a cap 
about the size ofa muffiing. Here he staid ‘sicks years,’ but 
subsequently a ‘ suckmstance happened,’ which procured him 
a situation as ‘ tiger to a handsome young genlman, who kept 
a tilbury and a ridin’ hoss at livery.’ This was the hero of 
‘Miss Shum’s Husband;’ a man who lived mysteriously in 
good style, in London, and in whom Miss Shum found an 
‘affekshnat husband, and all: the pure pleasures of Hyming,’ 
until one fine morning it was deel that his secret occu- 
pation was sweeping the crossing of a public thoroughfare ! 
After this discovery, Mr. and Mrs. Shum removed to Ger- 
many, where they are much ‘ respectid as pipple of propaty.’ 

When next we meet with Mr. Yellowplush, he has turned 
critic, upon the ‘ Diary of the Times of George the Fourth,’ 
which he considers trenching upon his ground, ‘and favrite 
subjics, wiz: fashnable life, as igsibited in the houses of the 
nobility and rile family.’ ‘ Altho,’ says he, ‘this dairyis likely 
searusly to injer my pussonal intrest, by fourstalling a deal of 














their principles will open before the world some of the most 
stupendous truths and display some of the most overwhelm- 
ing exhibitions that have ever burst upon the eye. The youth 
shall soon see all that has been seen by the most extensive 
traveler and all travelers; witness every personal or naval 
battle recorded on the page of history, and know them in per- 
fect vision in all their circumstances whether the most mi- 
nute or stupendous ; lifting the veil from the murder of Ivan; 
discovering the guilt or establishing the innocence of Miss 
Hamilton, beheaded by Peter the Great; and penning with 

inty the history of cities and nations, whose very names 
are blotted out—but not for ever. . 








what J had to say in my privit memoars; though many, many 
guineas is taken from my pockit, by cuttin’ short the tail of my 
narratif; though much that I had to say in superior languidg, 


|| greased with all the ellygance of my oratry, the benefick of my 


classicle reding, the chawms of my agreble wit, is thus abruply 
brot before the world by an inferor genus, nether knoing nor 
riting Inglish, yet I say, that nevertheless I must say, what I 
am pufickly prepared to say, to ganesay which no man can 
say a word, yet I say that I say, I consider this publication 
welkom. Fur from vuing it with enfy, I greet it with applaws, 
because it increses that most exlent specious of nollidge, [ 
mean fashnable nollidge, compayred to which all other nol- 
lidge is nonsince.’ Mr. Yellowpiush satirizes the character 
of a noble rascal mentioned in certain records of the ‘ Diary,’ 
after the subjoined fashion. The subject is one of a large class 
both in England and America : 

“ A disgustin pictur of human natur indeed! See what it is 
to be a morl man of fashn. Fust, he scrapes togither all the 
bad stoaries about all the people of his acquentence; he goes 
to a ball, and laffs or snears at every body there ; he is asked 
to dinner, and brings away, along with his meat and wind 
(wine) to his hears’s content, a sour stomik, filled with nasty 
stoaries of all the pipple presentthere. Hehassuch a squeem- 
ish appytite, that all the world seems to disagree with him.’ 

Mr. Yellowplush is more agreeable, however, as a story-tel- 
ler, than as a critic. His effective points aré with 
admirable skill. Nothing can be more dramatic and pictu- 
resque than his history of Mr. Devcracer, a ‘ mussnary’ Eng- 
lish fortune-hunter and gambler, who endeavors to retrieve his 
losses and excesses, by marrying a sentimental, hump-backed 
old maid, in Paris, whom he fancies to be a rich heires’. He 
‘ rackryates’ continually with his intended victim, often ‘ riding 
in the Boddy Balong, going to the Twillaries,’ etc., as our au- 
thor terms the Bois de Boulogne and the Tuileries. Mr. Deuce- 
ace ‘works his card’ in the family after the most approved 
manner of mere ‘men of the world :’ 

“ He made his appearans reglar at church, me carrying a 
handsome large bk: cee Prayer book and Bible, with 
the sams and lessons marked out with red ribbings ; and you'd 
have thought, as I graivly laid the volloms down before him, 
and as he berried his head in his nicely brushed hat, before 
survice began, that such a pious, proper, morl noble- 
man was not to be found iS ee le of the pawe. It 
was a comfout to look at him. Efry old tabby and dowyger 
at my Lord Bobtail’s turned up the wights of their i’s when 
they of him, and vowd had never seen such a dear, 

i exlent young man. @ good son he must be, 








But, unfortunately, most of them were poar; and 
and a cottidge was not quite in master’s way of thinking.” 
looks, and the ability to be 
sarcastix, ,’ by turns, it is not sur- 
prising that he making himself an ‘ accept- 
ey ae oe age ‘inkum’ of nine hundred a year. 
But he is foiled. It is all a trick of the crooked maiden’s 
mother; who holds the money, which, with her not uncomely 
person, she finally bestows upon Mr. Deuceace’s father, a fat, 
sly, heartless old earl of sixty, who is more than a match for 
the son, cunning and wary as he is. After the engagement, 
‘skoars of rose-colored billydoos, folded up like cock-hats, and 
smellin’ like barbers’-shops,’ were showered upon the bride- 
groom in futuro : 

“ Miss was always a writing them befoar; and now, nite, 
noon,,and mornink, brekfast, dinner, and sopper; in they came, 
till my pantry, (for master never read ’em, and I carried ’em, 
out,) was puffickly intolrabble from the odor of musk, amby- 
grease, bargymot, and other sense, with which they were im- 
—- Here’s the contense ef one on ’em, which I’ve 

ept in my dex these twenty years as a skewriosity. Faw! 
I can smel it this very minit, as I am copying it down. 
“ Monday Morning, 2 o'clock. 

“Tis the witching hour of night. Luna illumines my cham- 
ber, and falls upon my sleepless pillow. By her light I am 
inditing these words to thee, my Algernon. My brave and 
beautiful, my soul’s lord! when shall the time come when the 
tedious night shall not us, nor the blessed day? 
Twelve! one! two! I have heard the bells chime, and the 
quarters, and never cease to think of my husband. My ador- 
ed Percy, pardon the girlish confession, I have kissed the let- 
ter at this place. Will thy lips press it too, and remain for a 
moment on the spot which has been equally saluted by your 

Matitpa?” 

“ This was the fwst letter, and was brot to our house by one 
of the o footmin, Fitzclarence, at sicks o’clock in the morn- 
ing. I thot it was for life and death, and woak master at that 
extrornary hour, and gave it to him. I shall never forgit him 
when he red it; he cramped it up, and he cust and swoar, 
applying to the lady who roat, and the genlman that brot it, 
and me who introjuiced it to his notice, such a collection of 
epitafsas I seldom hered, excep at Billinxgit. The fact is 
this, for a fust letter, miss’s noat was rather too strong, and 
sentymentle. But that was her way; she was always read- 
ing melancholy stoary books, Thaduse of Wawsaw, the Sor 
rows of Mac Whirter, and such like. 

“* After about 6 of them, master never yoused to read them; 
but handid them over to me, to see if there was any think in 
them to be answered, in order to kip up appearuntses.”’ 

Mr. Deuceace, it should be premised, had previously made 
strong non-committal love to the mother, until he found, or 
thought he had found, that the hump-back was the favorite in 
her father’s will. He apologizes to the mother, (‘a little 
flumry costs nothink,’) for treating her so scuvvily,’ in a ten- 
der respeckful speach.’ ‘Grave and sorrofle, he kist her hand, 
and, speakin in a very low, adgitated voice, calld Hevn to wit- 
ness how he deplord that his conduct should ever have given 
rise to such an unfortnit idecr; but if he might offer her 
esteem, respect, the warmest and tenderest admiration, he 
trusted she would akcep the same, and a deal more flumry of 
the kind, with dark sollum glansis of the eyes, and plenty of 
white pockit hankercher.’ The fire of revenge, however, burns 
secretly in the bosom ofmama. She purposely puts Mr. Deuce- 
ace and an odd French ‘shevalliay’ by the ears. ‘The latter 
provokes a duel, by a premeditated dinner-table accident, 
whereby, in carving, the gravy is upset, and in the words of 
Mr. Yellowplush, a ‘a great blob of brown soss spurted on to 
his master’s chick, and myandrewd down his shert-collar and 
virging-white weskit.’ A meeting is the consequence, and 
through an inflamed wound, which he receives, our hero loses 
his right hand at the wrist. His servant says, ‘I never sea a 
man look so like a devvle as he use to sometimes, when he 
looked down at the stump.’ To add to his amiable feelings, 
his London creditors find means to reach him in Paris. He 
evades them, however, by donning Mr. Yellowplush’s livery, 
and leaving his tiger as his locum tenens. The escape is well 
described : 

“ Master had now pretty well recovered of his wound, and 
was aloud to drive abowt; it was lucky for him that he had 
the strenth to move. ‘Sir, sir,’ says I, ‘the bailiffs are after 
you, and you must run for your life!’ 

“*Bailifis,’ says he: ‘nonsense! I don’t, thank heaven, owe 
a shilling to any man.’ 

“ ¢ Stuff, sir,’ says I, forgetting my respeck; ‘don’t you owe 
money in England? I tell you the bailifis are here, and will be 
on you in a moment.’ . 

“ As I spoke, cling cling, ling ling, goes the bell of the anty- 
shamber, and there they were, sure enough! 

“ What was to be done? Quick as litening, I throws off my 
livry coat, claps my gold lace hat on master’s head, and makes 
him put on my livry. Then I wraps myself up in his dress- 
ing-gownd, and lolling down on the sofa, bids him open the 


“Master throws open the salong doar very gravely, and 
+ icra coe tte any orders about the cab, 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 








ms , no, Chawls,’ says I, ‘I shan’t drive out to-day.’ 

“ The old bailiff grinned, for he understood English (having 
had plenty of English customers, ) and saysin French, as mas- 
ter goes out, ‘I think, sir, you had better let your servant get 
a cocch, for I am under the painful necessity of arresting you 
for the sum of ninety-eight seven hundred francs, 
owed by you to the Sieur Jacques Francois Lebrun, of Paris ;’ 
and he pulls out a number of bills, with master’s acceptances 


on them, sure enough. 

‘Take a chair, sir,’ says I; and down he sits: and I began 
to chaff him, as well as I could, about the weather, my illness, 
my sad axdent, having lost one of my hands, which was stuck 
into my busm, and so on. 

“ At last, after a minit or two, I could contane no longer, 
and bust out in a horse laff. 

“The old fellow turned quite pail, and began to suspect 
somethink. ‘ Hola!’ says he; ‘ gendarmes ; 4 moi! a & moi! 
Je suis floué, volé,’ which means, in English, that he was reg- 
lar sold. 

“ The jondarmes jumpt into the room, and so did Toinette 
and the waiter. Grasefly rising from my arm-chare, I took 
my hand from my dressing gownd, and flinging it open, stuck 
up on the chair one of the neatest legs I ever see. 

* I then pinted myjestickly—to what do you think?—to my 
PLUSH TITES! them sellybrated inigspressables, which have 
rendered me faymous in Yourope. 

“‘ Taking the hint, the jondarmes and the servnts rord out 
laffiing; and so did Charles Yellowplush, Exquire, I can tell 
you. Old Grippard, the bailiff, looked as if he would faint in 
his chare. 

“‘T heard a kab galloping like mad out of the hotel-gate, 
and knew then that my master was safe.” 

Mr. Yellowplush is duly elated at the near approach of the 
day that is to ‘ unite in the bonds of Hyming the Honrabble 
Algernon Percy Deuceace, Esquire,’ with his hump-backed 
inamorata, and his master seems to share his pleasurable an- 
ticipations : 

“¢Chawls,’ says he, handing me over a tenpun note, ‘ Here’s 
your wagis, and thank you for getting me out of the scrape 
with the bailiffs: when you are married, you shall be my val- 
et out of liv’ry, and I’ll treble your salary.’ 

“His vallit! praps his butler! Yes, thought I, here’s a 
chance—a vallit to ten thousand a-year. Nothink to do but 
to shave him, and read his notes, and let my wiskers grow ; 
to dress in spick and span black, and a clean shut per day ; 
muffings every night in the house-keeper’s room; the pick of 
the gals in the servant’s hall; a chap to clean my boots for 
me, and my master’s oppera bone reglar once a-week. J 
knew what a vallit was as well as any genlman in service ; 
and this I can tell you, he’s generally a happier, idler, hand- 
somer, more genlmnly man than his master. He has more 
money to spend, for genlmnwiil leave their silver in their wes- 
kit pockets; more suxsess among the gals; as good dinners, 
and as good wind—that is, if he’s friends with the butler, and 
frinds in cors they will be, if they know which way their in- 
terest lies. But these are only cassels in the air, what the 
French eall shutter d’ Espang.” 

After another arrest and imprisonment, just as the cere- 
mony is about to take place, and divers other adventures, the 
day arrives. ‘I don’t wish,’ says our biographer: 

“T don’t wish to digscribe the marridge seminary—how 





the embasy chapling jined the hands of this loving young cou- 
ple; how one of the embasy footmin was called in to witniss 
the marridge ; how miss wep and faintid as usial; and how 
Deuceace carried her, fainting, to the brisky and drove off to 
Fontingblo, where they were to pass the fust weak of the hon- 
ey-moon. They took no servants, because they wisht, they 
said, to be privit. And so, when I had shut up the steps, and 
bid the postillion drive on, I bid ajew to the Honorable Al- 
gernon, and went off strait to his exlent father.” 

On the return of the pair from their honey-moon tour, they 
find the marriage-cards of Earl and Countess Crabs—Mr. 
Deuceace’s father, and his ‘ deformed transformed’ partner’s 
mother—at their lodgings. A spirited and dramatic scene 
ensues, whercin the fortune-hunter learns from the earl that 
his wife is dowerless, and that he himself must not expect a 
shilling’s income from either branch of the Crab’s union. The 
dénouement is thus sketched by Mr. Yellowplush, who has 
been bribed to enter the earl’s family, and whose opinions to- 
ward his former master change thereafter with ludicrous ra- 
pidity: 

“ About three months after, when the seson was beginning 
at Paris, and the autumn leafs was on the ground, my lerd, 
my lady, me, and Mortimer, were taking a stroal in the Bod- 
dy Balong, the carridge driving on slowly ahead, and us as 
happy as possibill, admiring the plesent woods, and the 
goolden sunset. 

“* My lord was expayshating to my lady upon the egsquizit 
beauty of the sean, and pouring forth a host of butifle and vir- 
tuous sentaments, hod ~y to the hour. It was daliteful to 
hear him. ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘ black must be the heart, my love, 
which does not feel the influence of a scene like this; gather- 
ing, as it were, from those sunlit skies, a portion of their ce- 
lestial gold, and gaining somewhat of heaven with each pure 
‘draught of this delicious air!’ 

“ Lady Crabs did not speak, but t his arm and looked 








presi 
upwards. Mortimer and I, too, felt some of the infliwents of 
the sean, and lent on our goold sticks in silence. The car- 











slowly tords it. 

“Jest at the place was a bench, and on the bench sate a 
poorly drest woman, and by her, leaning against a tree, was 
a man whom I thought I'd sean befor. He was drest in a 
shabby blew coat, with white seems and copper buttons; g 
torn hat was on his head, and great quantities of matted hair 
and wiskers disfiggared his countnints. He was not shaved, 
and as pail as stone. 

“ My lord and lady didn tak the slightest notice of him, but 
past on to the carridge. Me and Mortimer lickwise took our 
places. ' As we past, the man had got a grip of the woman’, 
shoulder, who was holding down her head, sobbing bitterly. 

“No sooner were my lord and lady seated, than they 
with igstreme dellixy and good natur, bust into a ror of lafter 
peal upon peal, whooping and screaching, enough to frighten 
the evening silents. 

“ Devceace turned round. I saw his face now—the face 
of a devvle of hell! Fust, he lookt towards the carridge, and 
pinted to it with his maimed arm; then he raised the other, 
and struck the woman by his side. She fell, screaming. 

“ Poor thing! poor thing !”” 

Since the above was placed in type, we have received, by a 
a very late arrival from England, the conclusion of Mr. Yel. 
lowplush’s literary labors. Sorry are we to part with him, 
He permits us, however, to hope that we may yet hear from 
him again. He says, in conclusion: 

“‘ The end of Mr. Deuceace’s history is going to be the end 
of my corrispondince. I wish the public was as sory to part 
with me as Ti am with the public; becaws I fansy reely that 
we’ve become frends, and feal, for my part, a beeoming greaf 
at saing a jew. It’s impossibill for me to continyow, how. 
ever, —> as I ae en violetting the rules of 
phy, and trampling on the fust principills of English gramar, 
Wen I int new no better; wen I’d oualan these pa- 
pers a little further, and grew accustimd to writin, I began to 
smel out somethink quear in my style. Within the last six 
weaks I’ve been lerning to spell; and wen all the world was 
rejoicing at the festivvaties of our youthful quean—wen all i's 
were fixt upon her long sweet of ambasdors and princes, fol! 
wing the splendid carridge of Marshle the Duke of Damlatis, 
and blinkin at the pearls and dimince of Prince Oystereasy, 
Yellowplush was in his loanly pantry; his eyes was fixt on the 
spellin-book ; his hart was bent on mastring the diffickleties of 
of the littery professhn. I have been, in fact, convertid. | 
don’t wear plush any more. I am an alterd, a wiser, and I 
trust a better man. I’m about a novvle, (having made great 
progriss in spelin,) in the stile of my frend Edmund Lytting 
Bulwig; and preparing for puligation, in the Doctor’s Cyclo 
pedear, ‘The lives of Eminent Brittish and Foring Washer. 


women.’ ” 





Tue Sect oF THE Assassins.—Hossen Sebah, the founder 
of the Assassins, became a proselyte to this system. Hewas 
born at Re, near Tehan, and lived at the time that the grest 
Seljokee sovereign, Alp Arslan, was Ruler of Persia. His 
inordinate ambition, which was supported by the highest class 
of talent, having caused his flight from Persia, he p 
to Egypt, where the Ismelee doctrines prevailed, and subse 
quently returned to Persia to diffuse his opinions. Hispreacr 
ing having been attended with success, in the year 1090 be 
was able te seize the rock and castle of Alamoot, which Von 
Hammer, the Orientalist, says, signifies the Vulture’s Nest, 
and which had been built two centuries and a half before— 
Here he dug wells and canals, and planted fruit trees, not 
trace of which now remains. He and every succeeding Grand 
Master was called Shekheljabel, which in Arabic signifies & 
ther the Chief or Old Man of the Mountain. The power d 
the order gradually extended to Syria, where, and throughout 
Persia, the principal hill forts were taken possession of. Po 
son and the dagger were now brought into requisition, ail 
used relentlessly. People of all classes, who were 
posed to be opposed to the order, suffered death at the 
cree of the Grand Master, against whose mandates nei 
rank, obscurity nor distance were a defence. The b 
sovereignty of Hossen lasted thirty-five years, his own 
having been prolonged to near one hundred. It is related 
that during the foregoing period he quitted his apartment & 
Alamoot only twice for a few moments to walk on the terrae 
of his castle. One of the closing acts of his career was i 
slaughter of his son for a breach of the rules of the order= 
The sovereignty did not descend to his offspring. His sw 
cessor was one of his most devoted followers, named Ki 
Buzrigomid, in whose family it continued until the overthrov 
of the order, about the middle of the thirteenth century, ¥ 
Hoolakoo Khan, the grandson of Chenzee Khan, by whomit 
castle of Alamoot was captured, and who destroyed the ® 
cords of the order, with all the theological and philosophiel 
works contained in the library. An affinity has been ascribel 
to the Assassins and Templars, from the alliances which oft 
subsisted between the two orders during the crusades, from 
the su inculcation of Atheistical doctrines by both, a 
from the resemblance of their dress. The Templar was cl 
in white ts with red crosses; the Assassins were & 
rayed in white robes with red turbans and girdles. The ® 
stitutions of Hossen Sebah and of Hugo de Payens preservel 
a resemblance in their extinction, both having been extirpaltl 





ving 
by the sword. 


p= 
ridge drew up close to us, and my lord and my lady sauntered 
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From ‘ Poems of Many Years,’ by R. M. Milnes. 
LONG-AGO. 
Eyes which can but ill define 
Shapes that rise about and near, 
Through the far horizon’s line 
Stretch a vision free and clear; 
Memories feeble to retrace 
Yesterday's immediate flow, 
Find a dear familiar face 
In each hour of Long-ago. 


Follow yon majestic train 
Down the slopes of old renown: 
Knightly forms without disdain, 
Sainted heads without a frown; 
Emperors of thought and hand 
Congregate—a glorious show, 
Met from every age and land 
In the plains of Long-ago. 
As the heart of childhood brings 
Something of eternal joy 
From its own unsounded springs, 
Such as life can scarce destroy, 
So, remindful of the prime, 
Spirits, wandering to and fro, 
Rest upon the resting time 
In the peace of Long-ago. 


Youthful Hope’s religious fire, 
When it burns no longer, leaves 
Ashes of impure Desire 
On the altars it deccives ; 
But the light that fills the Past 
Sheds a still diviner glow, 
Ever farther it is cast 
O’er the scenes of Long-ago. 


Many a growth of pain and care, 
Cumbering all the present hour, 
Yields, when once transplanted there, 
Healthy fruit or pleasant flower ; 
Thoughts that ly flourish here— 

Feelings long have ceased to flow, 
Breathe a native atmosphere 
In the world of Long-ago. 


On that deep-retiring shore 
Frequent pearls of beauty lie, 
Where the passion-waves of yore 
Fiercely beat and mounted high ; 
Sorrows that are sorrows still 
Lose the bitter taste of wo; 
Nothing ’s altogether ill 
In the griefs of Long-ago. 


Tombs where lonely love repines, 
Ghastly tenements of tears, 

Wear the look of happy shrines 
Through the golden mist of years. 

Death, to those who trust in good, 
Vindicates his hardest blow ; 

Oh! we would not, if we could, 
Wake the sleep of Long-ago. 


Though the doom of swift decay 
Shocks the soul where life is strong— 
Though for frailer hearts the day 
Lingers sad and overlong, 
Still the weight will find a leaven, 
Still the spoiler’s hand is slow, 
While the Future has its Heaven, 
And the Past its Long-ago. 





From the Knickerbocker for Sept. 
THE KUSHOW PROPERTY. 
A TALE OF CROW-HILL. 

Rozert Kusuow, familiarly called ‘Bob Kushow,’ inherit- 
ed from his paternal uncle, Simeon Kushow, aman very much 
respected in the parts where he lived, a piece of land, situated 
on the borders of a great marsh, near Crow-Hill, Long-Island. 
This was a rough, irregular patch, of about eight acres, up 
hill and down hill, a part of it desperately submerged in wa- 
ter, or covered with bogs, stumps, and cranberry-bushes. Al- 
most any one would have despaired of such an intractable 
spot, and indeed have thought it not worth having; but Bob, 
who was of a raw, bony, wiry make, and ‘tough as a pine 
knot,’ looked upon it as a great windfall, and no sooner came 
into possession, than he began to clear and improve the ‘es- 
tate.’ He dug dikes and ditches, to let off the water, rooted 
up the stumps, ploughed the uplands, and put the whole in 
geod fence. He set about this difficult work with an unre- 
mitting industry, tugging from morning till night, and his 
‘Gee-who-a-buck !’ might be distinctly heard from Crow- 
Hill to the turnpike. Nor did he labor in vain, or spend his 
strength for nought. In the second year, he obtained an am- 
ple maintenance for his family, and not one of the old farms 
m the neighborhood put on a more flourishing aspect. The 
iled in faggots, and the stones which 
ee in as much ion as if they 

heaven, were together on 
The soil which lay at the bottom of the marsh 


served very well to enrich the land, and when the season of 
harvest came, his golden crops waved luxuriantly on the hill 
side. These were protected by numerous scare-crows from 
marauders. In one place might be seen a wind-mill, on a 
diminutive scale, in another his old breeches, stuffed with 
straw, and the arms of his old coat, extended oratorically at 
right angles. Crow-Hill had in former days received its name 
from being a sort of rendezvous for carrion-birds. But now 
a durst not so much as pick up a grain of corn, but hung 
high in air, shrieking ‘Caw! caw! caw!’ and sheered off to 
the neigboring corn-fields. Now and then, Bob picked off 
some of the ring-leaders with his long rifle, and hung —- 
on a high pole, as an additional terror. Were all landhold- 
ers as strict as he, these long-lived birds would be starved out 
of the whole land. As his means increased, he erected barns 
and granarics, and a cider-press for crushing some very vicious 
apples, which grew upon he place. In short, he had about 
him all the paraphernalia of the long-established farm-house. 
Ducks and geese, with their numerous broods, waddled down 
the green bank to a fine pond which he had reserved for them, 
and plumped one by one into the water. Cocks crowed in 
his barn-yard, pigeons cooed under the eaves of his barn, and 
a nest of martins were provided witha mansion, having doors, 
windows, and a chimney. 
The garden, which contained a pig-stye at the lower end, 
was somewhat precipitous, but well-weeded beds 
duced an abundance of vegetables in their proper seasons. Nor 
was there a lack of delicate fruits. There were currant-bushes, 
a strawberry-bed, and some choice peach-trees, the whole 
protected by a sharp, nervous, choleric little dog, who shriek- 
ed out if you did but look at him. The little mansion, of one 
story, clap-boarded, and cheerfully white-washed, completed 
the account of all this comfort and crowned the very summit 
of the Crow-Hill. The prospect thence was picturesque 
and charming, being the highest of those which shoot 
up at intervals from that range of hills, called the ‘ Backbone’ 
of the island. In one direction, through an opening in the 
woods, you overlook the Sound, the fertile shores of West- 
Chester, and the Highlands of New-Jersey, stretching far, far 
away in the blue outline; in another, the land slopes away 
gently into a champaign country, grazed by a thousand herds, 
dotted with villages, farm-houses, and ambitious mansions—a 
wide prospect, whose horizon is terminated by the boundless 
blue ocean, studded with innumerable sails. Take a more ac- 
curate, telescopic glance, and you behold the intervening bays 
and meadows, the small boats winding through tortuous 
creeks, the great Pavilion on the sea-shore, the white glisten- 
ing sands, and the porpoises bobbing their noses from the brine, 
and reveling in the ‘ honey of sea-love delight.’ In short, this 
is @ very pretty, perfect landscape, deserving a more finished 
pencil than mine. It is capable of soothing, if not of elevating 
the mind, and of inspiring the Beautiful, if not the Sublime. 
It has in it all the ingredients which a painter or a poet would 
fancy, for there is just a sufficiency of hill and of valley; of 
wood, orchard, and green field ; of cultivated land, and barren 
plain ; of village, and country-seat, and hamlet; of clear, un- 
bounded sky, and of distant ocean, to create the most agreea- 
ble tout ensemble in the world. 
As Bob Kushow, with folded arms, sometimes contemplated 
this scene, on a brilliant summer evening, when the labors of 
the day were quite completed, and the sun’s golden disc just 
rested on the edge of the sky, rustic as he was, his heart 
swelled with emotion. When the tumults of the day insensi- 
bly subsided into those hushed murmurs which betoken its de- 
cline, into the lowing of herds, as they wound up the defiles of 
the hills, and the drowsy tinklings of bells, you might distinct- 
ly hear the chafing of the surf. But the place was not want- 
ing in a variety of sounds. The mosquitoes, wheeling in cir- 
clets, kept up a continual serenade; the watch-dogs bayed in 


marshes, croaked in their ancient nightly song: 
Brekekekex koax koax, 
Brekekekex hoax koax. 


If you entered the house, all things were correspondingly 
pleasant. It was well‘ worth your while’ to look at the inter- 


had faces freckled all over, and their eyes were twinkling 
with deviltry, and black asa coal. They spent their time in 
swinging on the cedar bushes, ing stones at the birds, 


plunging to their knees after , or building 
lnenutiiaiimaned - 

Bob Kushow had a boat well caulked at Ba: side, and when 
more important business did not call him, taking two of his 


boys, one to pull at the oar, and the other to direct the helm, 
he went a-fishing, or spent a day profitably in taking those 
large, chicken-white, and delicious » growing in the north- 
ern waters of the island, which the epicurean palate knows 
how to value, and which are as much better than clams that 
grow elsewhere, as the Lucrine oysters were than those of 
Baiz. Ask any alderman of the council, with t to their 
qualities, and he will tell you that they are choicely good. 
Thus blessed with wife, children, property, and the means 
of subsistence, what more was wanting to fill up the cup of his 
happiness? Before that happy bequest, for which he never 
ceased to bless the memory of his paternal uncle, he had been 
but a day-laborer, having no'settled habitation, and doing 
satay Be others. Since then, he had sat under his own 
vine fig-tree. There is a charm in possessing something 
which we can call our own, be it ever so paltry in the eyes of 
others; be it only a diminutive plot of , the few acres 
and well-spring mentioned by the poet, or the miserable dwell- 
ing of a poor man. The ron a small scale feels a 
complacency not surpassed by the owner of tens of thousands, 
whose gilded chariot, full of himself, rolls over the embellish- 
ed grounds of his villa. He experiences a grateful sense of 
equality, and indulges ina pardonable pride. For he may be 
ranked with the latter in the same class, be dignified with the 
same title, perform the same tions, pay a tax to the same 





the distance, and ten thousand bull-frogs, in the surrounding |] 


government, and be protected in the samo rights. He is a 
good citizen and an honest man, for he has something a 
ble to lose. At the same time, while performing rightly the 
functions of a landholder, he is building up a more stable cha- 
racter, and improving the virtuous qualities of the heart. The 
affections never move in more undeviating harmony, than 
when they revolve around the centre of a home. Who that 
could avoid it, would possess his unconverted wealth, or rove 
like Harold, homeless, having an affection for no one spot, and 
attached by no bond or tenure to his country’s soil? To return 
at night-fall to one’s own hearth, to sleep under one’s own roof, 
and to enjoy beneath it the protection of a sacred temple, 
these are dear consolations to the weary laborer, and enough 
to repay for the hard condition of life. 
‘Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air, 
On his own ground.’ 

Eight years had passed since the marriage of Robert Ku 
sbow, and five since his entering upon ‘ the estate,’ each suc 
cessive year bringing with it an increase of prosperity. Crow- 
Hill bloomed more and more, and he was rapidly verging to 
that wealth and consideration to which honesty and industry 
infallibly lead, when all of a sudden he got ‘a kink in his head,’ 
which came nigh doing him an irreparable injury, and the ef- 
fects of which I am now to describe. 

One cold, blustering evening in the middle of the month of 
March, the ground yet covered with snow, and reduced to a 
disagreeable consistency by recent rain, Robin entered his 
dwelling. A hickory fire blazed upon the hearth, and cast its 
bright light against the polished utensils on the dresser. 

‘Cold!’ said he, with a convulsive shudder, as he sank into 
a rush-bottomed chair, and struck his boots upon the hearth- 
stone, witha clank like iron. Then leaning forward upon his 
knees, he warmed his palms at a prudent distance from the 
flames, and drawing his breath between his teeth for a few 
minutes, until he became completely comfortable, sank into a 
rofound reverie 
‘Wife,’ said he, at last, arousing himself with a sudden energy. 

*What?’ 

‘Do you remember Dirk Van Bokkelen ?’ 

‘Do I remember Dirk Van Bokkelen? Yes. Why do you 
ask that question ?’ 
*He’s rich.’ 





nal arrangements; for, to the lover of peculiar neatness, there 
is something in the appearance of homely furniture, and well- 
scrubbed floors, sprinkled with the white sand of the sea-shore, 
more grateful to the eye than luxurious couches, or than the 
richest carpets of Turkey. The true secret of Robert Ku- 
show’s prosperity lay in having for his wife as ‘ nice’ a woman 
as ever aman wes blessed with. Her domestic creed was com- 
prised in that old maxim, ‘a stitch in time saves nine.’ She 
encouraged her husband when he might have desponded, ‘held 
up his hands,’ and while he labored diligently without, she 
was not wanting in the affairs of the household. She kept the 
family together, gathering up the fragments, not wasting his 
substance, delighting in apparel, or puffed up with an unseem- 
ly pride. Her children were ‘a great credit to her,’ and were 
never seen to go in rags. If they did not always look ‘as tidy 
as they might,’ it was rather owing to their mischievous habits, 
than to any want of care. She laid hold of them, in spite of 
twisting and squirming, at least a dozen times a day, and wiped 
their faces with a wet cloth. ae Oe ee eae 
. are boys,’ and there was some consolation in 

that ‘ the dirt made them grow.’ were hale, ur 
chins, six in number, rising above other like a regular|} 





‘Why, Robin, you surprise me!’ 

‘It’s as true as I sit here. A month ago, and he was not 
worth a dollar; and now he’s rich. He owned a sand-bank 
in Gowanus, where nothing would grow, not so much as arad- 
ish. He sold it to Willoughby for seventy thousand dollars, 
and Willoughby sold it over his head again for a hundred and 
twenty thousand, and now the man that it won't take 
double that money. Poor Dirk has lost over a hundred thou- 
sand dollars by the bargain. He grows quite melancholy 
when he thinks of it.’ 

‘Why, sure now! He has lost and gained both at the same 
time. Dirk’s head will be crazed. What will he do withone 
half that sum? He can’t spend it, and hasn’t sense to keep 
it. But do tell !—where — news mE — ve 
‘Oh! it’s straight enough, I warrant you. ve it from 
Barriger, the butcher, who has just come from Bull’s Head, 
inging with him a couple of fat beeves.’ 

‘Well, this puts me in mind of the old saying, ‘Some folks 
are born with a silver spoon in their .’ Our spoon is 


pewter, Robin. 
‘Don "t know about that, wife: I’mathinkin-—’ Here 


he stopped short, and 








flight of steps. Their hair was as white as the driven. snow ; 


i oqunendneaestiie 
to reverie. Piecadantencapetiinaiben din acsyed im: 
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‘What are you a-thinkin,’ Robin?’ 
‘I am a-thinkin’ that there is more ways to get a living than 
one, and that some folks may be rich as well as others.’ 
‘ Bless my soul!—you don’t mean to turn highwayman, do 
? 


‘No, no, no,—not I. You don’t understand me, woman. 
Did Dirk make his money by highwaying? Hav’n’t you 
heard of spekellation? It’s a new way to get rich by. To 
reap without planting, and get your bread without sweating. 
Is n’t that better than toilin’ year in and out, and gettin’ a bare 
livin’ after all? Wife,’ said he, with a solemn tone, as‘he ap- 
proached the climax of his subject, ‘I have concluded to part 
with Crow-Hiill.’ 

At this announcement, the wife of his bosom suddenly 
dropped her knitting, bit her under lip, lifted up both hands, 
and stared at him in silent astonishment ; but at last acquies- 
cing: ‘Well,’ said she, ‘we have hitherto lived contented, and 
contentment is a great virtue, Robin. I have, it is true, an 
affection for the hill, but there’s no harm in trying our luck, 
and if spekellation be what you say it is, who knows but what 
it may be the making of us ?” 

* Ay. ay, why should n’t it be? It’s the making of hun- 
dreds now-a-days. I am getting tired of my slavish life. There 
are the rich, with more than they know what do with; here 
am I, a man. The more I think of it, the more it don’t 
seem to be right, that one man should have so much more 
than another. But I’ll try this new way before I’ma month 
older, I’m be goy-blamed if I don’t.’ 

Here the conversation dropped. But the next morning, 
bright and early, without saying a word to any one, what does 
he do, but get up his one-horse wagon, and drive post-haste, 
four miles to the village of Flushing. When he came back, 
in a few hours, his beast was ‘in a perfect lather,’ and some- 
body was with him. This was one who gloried in the impos- 
ing title of ‘Attorney and Counsellor at Law,’ a man very 
much known and distinguished throughout the county. He 
had for many years practised at the bar, and sed many 
qualities essential to the profession. When he lifted up his 
voice in court, he roared like thunder, mingling heaven and 
earth together, and making up in wind what he wanted in ar- 
gument. His style of speaking was such as to take the popu- 
lar. He culled the noblest words, and most high-sounding 
expressions, and made a cheerful sacrifice of sense, if so be 
that he could wind up with a roaring cataract. When equity 
se@ much abounded on the island as to leave little foot-hold for 
law, he resorted to the respectable and lately very profitable 
calling of a surveyor of lands. 

This strenger had not arrived three minutes at the place, 
before Mrs. Robert Kushow was informed of it, by a general 
irruption of the children into the kitchen, who came to say, 
‘that a great gentleman was a-walkin’ with daddy.’ 

‘ My sakes alive!’ said she, going hastily to the window, ‘I 
guess Robin:has sald the Hill.’ And with that, drawing the 
curtain aside, she narrowly scrutinized their motions. At first 
they stood stock still, for about five minutes, on the top of the 
hill, as if to take a bird’seye-view of the premises. Then they 
walked round and round the house. Then they went down to 
the foot of the garden, and looked into the pig-stye. Thence 
they proceeded to the hollow by the duck-pond. Here they 
appeared to enter into animated conversation, and the survey- 
or began to saw the air with his right arm, as if-he were indi- 
cating the probable direction of an avenue or street. Then, 
withilong strides, he paced off the ground. ‘I wonder what 
all this means,’ thought she; * Robin has got a kink in his 
head, that’s certain.’ ‘ 

“A very pretty property,’ said the surveyor, when he enter- 
edi the house, a :half an hour afterward, and at the. same time 
he noddedhis head frequently, and smiled in a complimentary 
way, ‘a very pret-ty prop-erty,and we’ll see.what can bedone 
with it. I am m engaged at present, and éhall be for 
some time to come. I am at Salt Meadows, with all my hands, 
for two weeks, and then I am-to lay out the little plains, and 
then the bog lots. After that I shall be at your service. A 
very pretty property, Sir, and as,I .said just now, .we’ll see 
what can be done with it.’ 

From that time, Robin looked steadily forward to the sale 
of his land, and directed all his;movements accordingly. .He 
forbore to put any seed;in the ground, which. would be throw- 
ing away his labor upon ethers, and would not enhance the 
value of building lots at all. He disposed of some of his live 
stock, and the least valuable of his farming utensils, and what 
was worse than all, with a mercenary ingratitude, he sold his 
bay mare, now far gone in the vale of years, which had done 
him somuch service, and carried so many bags of corn to the 
mill to be ground, to be ground up herself into bone manure. 

He scraped all the manure aff the place, being wisely, deter- 
mined to make what he could of it, before he delivered it in- 
to other hands. This he was now realy to doat a moment’s 


The surveyor came at the appointed time, bringjng a couple. 
of ‘hands’ with him, besides chains ae sarees s, and set 
himself busily to work, having first ordered children away, 
because they ‘bothered’ him. He disposed of the whole farm 
in the following manner. He divided it into twa hundred. lots, 
of all manner of shapes, oblong, tri and 


through and the barn, and pursuing its uninterrupted 
course, came out at last in Hell-Fire Lane.* Robin had some 
objections te this route, and had a good deal rather that the 
avenue would ‘ kind o’ edge réound the barn, without smash- 
in’ right into it.’ But the surveyor said it must go straight ; 
that whoever bought the duck-pond, it was their look out, not 
his; that they could fill it up, or build abridge over it, or de 
whatever they pleased with it. As for the barn, it could easi- 
ly be turned round, and converted into a respectable two-story 
dwelling. The surveyor laid out the lots on a chart, in a ‘first- 
rate style,’ putting a beautiful arrow in the corner, to show the 
points of compass, laying down a scale of inches, and printing 
the title of the property in German Text characters,.so that it 
did the eye good to look at it, and Mrs. Kushow could not but 
acknowledge that it -was ‘beautifully drawed.’ Finally, he 
computed the value of the lots, and having put tens under tens, 
hundreds under hundreds, and thousands under thousands, 
‘Now,’ says Bob, ‘jist cast up, and see what it all comes to.’ 
He did so, and wrought. out the emazing result of nine thou- 
sand nine hundred and ninety odd dollars. 

‘Guy !’ exclaimed the.delighted owner, ‘it come pretty nigh 
mountin’ up to ten thousand !’ 

*I think it will be more likely to exceed that sum, Sir, when 
the lots come to be sold.’ 

‘Well then, s’posin’ we split the difference, and say, in 
réound numbers, ten thousand?’ 

‘Very well, Sir, we’ll say-ten thousand.’ 

‘ That,’ continued Robin, “is as fur as I dare go; but lands 


is risin’ all the time, and if this state of things goes on, before 


the day of sale comes, there is no tellin’ how wallable them 
lots may become.’ 
‘That’s all very true, Sic; a very pretty property—a very 
pretty property.’ mn : 
With the exception of a little flutter of the spirits, occasion- 
ed by several persons calling to look at the place, Robin now 
kept his mind as calm as he could, and patiently bided his 
time. But in order to leave ‘no stone unturned,’ one thing 
more, which suggested itself, was put into execution. He got 
hand-bills struck off at the printing-office, in the adjacent vil- 
lage, which he had pasted on every tree from Crow-Hill to 
Brooklyn on the one side, and from Crow-Hill to Jericho on 
the other. These were to the following effect, and headed in 
large characters: 

‘REAL ESTATE! 
‘A GREAT chance is now offered to capitalists for investment. On 
the tenth.of June, will be sold at auction, at the Merchants’ Exchange, 
New-York, the whole of that valuable property known as the Estate 
of Robert Kushow, Esq., of Crow-Hill, Long-Island. No pains nor 
expense has been spared in improving the premises, which possess a 
commanding prospect, and are admirably adapted to country seats. 
Such an opportunity rarely offers. Ten percent. must be paid down 
on the day ofsale. Lithographic maps may be had on application. 
‘N.B. Crow-Hill is only two and a half miles from the Rail-Road. 
Thus had Robin fairly committed himself, and.engaged with 
his whole soul in that dangerous spirit, which having tardily 
visited the island, and almost spent itself, arrived last of all, 
to inspire new hopes and loftier expectations among the once 
contented inhabitants of Crow-Hill. Mrs. Kushow did not 
indeed possess the sanguine nature of her husband, but her 
mind had lost its balance, and she had not any more that tran- 
quil spirit, which, rejoicing in food and raiment, has learned 
therewith to be content. What marvel is it that Robin, unac- 
customed to reasoning, end imposed upon by the false appear- 
ance of things, should have been persuaded blindly to ‘ take 
his chance,’ when the example of all around him went to pro- 
mote the spirit of gambling? Hundreds of reasonable men, 
whose first speculations had been founded on correct princi- 
ples, and who then played, at least with judgement, had become 
infatuated, plunging lower into operations, which were essen- 
tially gaming, and with which reason had nothing todo. When 
the intelligent and educated permit themselves to be beguiled, 
it is easy to find an excuse for the ignorant and simple-hearted. 
One evening, in the month,gf May, a little before sun-set, 
about three weeks before the appointed day of sale, Robin 
was negligently sitting, or rather reclining, on the sill of his 
door, in his shirt sleeves, smoking a pipe. The wife, in a 
clean cap, sat knitting in the entry, ang the young Kushows 
lay flat upon their backs on ;the grass, kicking up their bare 
legs in the air. The wicker gate gradually opened, and an 
aged man, with white locks, approgghed, leaning on the to 
of his staff. ‘It is father Williams,’ said Mrs. Kushow, an 


* This is so called, from intersecting grounds which have been the 
occasion of ‘ never-ending, still-beginni strifes betwixt two bro- 
thers, and the matter is not, nor ever,likely to be, disposed of, to the 
satisfaction of the parties. This ugnatural wrangling and litigation, 
and the bandying of unchristian epithets to which it has given rise, 
beside the looks of the place, are sufficient to justify the name, and to 
be an apology to ‘ears polite.’ For the thick-set hedge of furse and 
cedar, which skirts it on.either side, matted and locked together, and 
ipterwoven over head, utterly refuses to let ip the sun-beams, and the 
rugged lane is so full of sharp rocks and rude projecting briars, that 
a load of hay or a flock of sheep can with difficulty squeeze through, 
without leaying the greater part,of themselves behind. The ap 
which hang over this lane are as red as fire, and sour as vinegar. The 








not be shuffled off at time thief 
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wens kind alacrity, ran to place a cushioned chair in the 
orch. 

‘Young folks think old folks fools,’ began the patriarch, 
with difficulty, bending, and fetching a sigh in the interim, 
“but old folks know young ones to be so ;’ and he immedi 
began to caution Robin against selling ‘the estate.’ He saj 
that he had lived fifty years in the neighborhood of Black. 
Stump, and had not kved all that time for nought. That he 
had seen such ‘carryings-on’ before, and that the end of them 
all was—ruination. ‘He did not say that Crow-Hill might not 
‘be sold for ten thousand dollars, but he did say it would be 
the worst thing that could happen to its owner. For those 
whom Fortune favors with her golden smiles, are most likely, 
in the end, to be irretrievably ruined. He told him to ‘let 
well enough alone;’ that ‘all was not gold that glistened,’ and 
in many a homely adage and proverb, ‘none the worse for 
wear,’ Went on to caution him. But it did not produce the 
good effect intended. His mind was ‘made up.’ The more 
he listened to raason, the more stiff-necked he became; and 
when he found no answer to argument, his mind took refuge 
in unalterable resolution. The old man gave up disputing 
with him, and told him to take his own way. 

On the eve of the expected day of sale, Robin retired to bed 
at an early hour, but could not for a loug time sleep, for think. 
ling. He lay on his back, smiling in the dark, carried away 
| with sweet anticipations. At last, nature could held out no 
| longer; his eyes grew heavy, and he slept. But it was adi 
|turbed repose, not like the well-earned reward of toil. He 
| muttered like a guilty man, threw his arms wildly about start- 
ed up, snorted abruptly, and nearly kicked his wife out of bed. 
In the midst of his slumbers, he had a dream. He dreamed 
| that the trial was past, that the long agony was over. Itwas 
/even as he had predicted, and he was rich. No more plough 
ing, no more sowing, no more earning his bread by the sweat 
|of his brow. He delivered the homestead to strangers, and 
;turned his back upon the hill. He set out on a long journey 
| to visit his parents. They were old and decrepit, and he wish- 
jed to see them before they died. A year passed away, for in 
| dreams time is nothing, and he returned to his old abode. He 
‘did not know the place. The spirit of change had been busy. 
| A great town had sprung up. Instead of the voice of the 
| bird, he heard the hum of men, and the rattling of wheels, ix 
| stead .of the croaking of bull-frags. The duck-pond was be 
|come a beautiful lake, and the clap-boarded hovel a stately 
| mansion, colonnaded,and with windows down to the floor, the 
| future residence of Robert Kushow. He was reveling in the 
very clover of this dream, when he awoke. 

It was morning, a beautiful morning. The unclouded sun 
| was brilliantly rising, as if to give earnest of a bright and pros 
|perous day. Robin sprang from his bed, threw up the sash, 
|and looked out. The refreshing breath of the morning met 
| him, and the sweet song and carol of the birds. He heard the 
| dear familiar voice of the quail, distinctly aspirating from the 
distant fields, ‘B..0..6 Wh-ite! ‘B..o..6 Wh-ite!’ He plunged 
his whole head into a basin of water, dressed himself expedt- 
tiously, and,with the most buoyant spirits, hurried forth to at- 
| tend to his necessary affairs, and to make his arrangements to 
goto the city. I shall record his subsequent adventures and 
successes, in another and concluding number. 

[Remainder in next Knickerbocker. 








ANEcDOTE oF Jerome Bonararte.—“ He was one day, 
he said, absolutely in want of twenty-five louis, his purse be 
|ing empty, although General Murat, governor of Paris, and 
who was very fond of him, often assisted him with his: bat 
this time the latter resource failed him; and the quarters’sal 
lowance which he received from the Consul had been spentin 
advance. ‘What was he todo? To whom address himself! 
to his other brothers? they were absent. Joseph and Louis 
commanded regiments at a distance; Lucien was on an ei 
bassy to Lisbon or Madrid. As to his mother, she could nt 
see any reason for giving money to a young scapegrace like 
him, whom she loved tenderly, but whose morals she wa 
more anxious for than his prodigality. What could he thisk 
of? It came into his head to pay a visit to a holy man, bis 
uncle Fesch (become a cardinal.) He presents himself, asl 
is well received by this worthy relation, at whose house 82 
merous party is assembled. He is invited to dinner; after 
dinner they passed into the saloon to take coffee. At this 
moment Jerome watches the cardinal entering another room; 
he follows him thither, draws into a corner this dear unck, 
whom he had already so often wheedled out of money, am 

uests the same favor again: but the other is im 
and refuses flatly. Cardinal Fesch, it was well known, ¥8 
always a great lover of pictures; now the room in which the 
were, formed the commencement of his fine gallery, which hw 
become so remarkable for its collection of the master-piee# 
of all schools. When Jerome heard this positive refusal, # 
turned abruptly round, ‘ See!’ said he, ‘there is a rascal wi 
seems to be laughing at the affront I have received. I willl 
revenged.’ At the same time he draws his sabre, and direc 





good taste of the gerveyer suggested that-the name of it be altered, 
poder bat ogllcnliod ce topoihee s that they sheald been dhe fx. || the point against the face of a fine old man (painted by Va 
gues, ond thar ie ask that a,read which had persevered in a || Dyck) whose he thteatened to cut out. It may bei 
ou! ough so many obstacles, should come out in Hell- agined what a fright the cardinal was in at seeing him realy 
after all.” An ill See an oe ene toe to transpierce a master-piece; he attempts te stay 
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Beaves frum a Scrap-Beok—No. XXX. 
THE PARTING OF SUMMER. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
Tuov ’rt bearing hence thy roses, 
Glad Summer ; fare aoe 
Thou 'rt singing thy last melodi 
In every wood and dell. 
But in the golden sunset 
Of thy latest lingering day, 
Oh! tell me, o’er this chequered earth 
How hast thou aoe. | away? 


Brightly, sweet Summer! brightly 
Thine hours have floated by 
To the joyous birds of the woodland boughs— 
The rangers of the sky. 
And brightly in the forests 
To the wild deer wandering free; 
And brightly ’midst the garden flowers 
To the happy murmuring bee. 


But how to human bosoms, 
With all their hopes and fears, 
And thoughts that make them eagle wings 
To pierce the unborn years? 


Sweet Summer! to the captive 
Thou hast flown in burning dreams 
Of the woods, with all their hopes and leaves, 
And the blue, rejoicing streams ; 
To the wasted and the weary, 
On the bed of sickness bound, 
In sweet, delicious fantasies, 


That changed with every sound; 


To the sailor on the billows, 
Tn longings wild and vain 
For the gushing founts and breezy hills, 
And the homes of earth again! 


And unto me, glad Summer! 
How hast thou flown to me? 
My chainless footsteps nought have kept 
From thy haunts of song and glee. 


Thou hast flown in wayward visions, 
In memories of the dead— 
In shadows from a troubled heart, 
O’er a sunny pathway shed ;— 


In brief and sudden strivings 
To fling a weight aside; 
*Midst these thy melodies have ceased, 
And all thy roses died. 


But oh! thou gentle Summer! 
If I greet thy flowers once more, 
Bring me again thy buoyance, 
Wherewith my soul should soar! 
Give me to hail thy sunshine 
With song and spirit free ; 
Or in a purer air than this 
May that next meeting be. 


ASTONISHING FACTS RELATIVE TO A FORMER ORGANIC 
WORLD 


Dr. Buckland gives a description of the most interesting 
fossil organic remains, shows that the extinct species of 
plants and animals which formerly occupied our planet dis- 
play, even in their fragments and relics, the same marks of 
wisdom and design which have been universally recognized in 
the existing species of organized beings. 

After giving some account of the supposed cases of fossil 
human bones, and establishing the remarkable fact of the 
‘total absence of any vestiges of the human species through- 
out the entire series of geological formations,’ he passes to the 
general history of fossil organic remains— 

“Tt is marvelous that mankind should have gone on for so 
many centuries in ignorance of the fact, which is now so fully 
demonstrated, that no small part of the present surface of the 
earth is derived from the remains of animals that constituted 
the population of ancient seas. Many extensive plains and 
massive mountains form, as it were, the great charnel houses 
of preceding generations, in which the petrified exuviwe of ex- 
Unct races of animals and vegetables are piled into stupend- 
ous monuments of the operations of life and death, during al- 
most immeasurable periods of past time. ‘At the sight of a 
> capenaae says Cuvier, ‘ so imposing, so terrible, as that of 

wreck of animal life, forming almost the entire soil on 
which we tread, it is difficult to restrain the imagination from 
ing some conjectures as to the cause by which such 
great effects have been produced.’ The deeper we descend 
into the strata of the earth, the higher do we ascend into the 
archeological history of past ages of creation. Ports suc- 
cessive stages marked by varying forms of anim vegeta- 
ble life, and these ary differ more and more — from 
existing species as we go further downwards into Tecepta- 
cles of the wreck of more ancient creations. * * * 


them is 270 grains. Hence there are 187,000 of these 


less by their abundance than'by their extreme minutcness; 
the mode in which they are crowded together may be estima- 
ted from the fact that Soldani collected from less than an 
ounce and a half stone, found in the hills of Casciana, in Tus- 
cany, 10,454 microscopic chambered shells. * * * * Of 
several species of these shells, four or five hundred weigh but 
a single grain; of one species ‘he calculates that a thousand 
individuals would scarcely weigh one grain.” 

Extraordinary as these phenomena must , the recent 
discoveries of Ehrenberg, made since the ication of Dr. 
Buckland’s work, are still more marvelous and instructive. 
This eminent naturalist, whose discoveries respecting the ex- 
isting infusorial animals we have already noticed, has discov- 
ered fossil animalcules, or infusorial organic remains; and 
not only has he discovered their existence by the microscope, 
but he has found that they form extensive strata of tripoli, or 
poleschiefer, (polishing slate,) at Franzenbad, in Bohemia—a 
substance supposed to have been formed from sediments of 
fine volcanic ashes in quiet waters. These animals belong to 
the genius Bacillarin, and inhabit silicious shells, the accumu- 
lation of which form the strata of polishing slate. ‘The size 
of a single individual of these animalcules is about 1-288th of 
a line, the 3,400th part of an inch. In the polishing slate 
from Bilin, in which there seems no extraneous matter, and 
no vacuities, a cubic line contains, in round numbers, 23,000,- 
000 of these animals, and a cubic inch 41,000,000 of them. 
The weight of the cubic inch of the tripoli which contains 


animalcules in a single grain, or the siliceous coat of one of 
these animals is the 187,000th part of a grain! 

Since this strange discovery was made Mr. Ehrenberg has 
detected the same fossil animals in the semiopal; which is 
found along with the polishing slate in the tertiary strata of 
Bilin, in the chalk flints, and even in the semiopal or noble 
opal of the porphyritic rocks. What a singular operation does 
this fact exhibit of the remains of the ancient world! While 
our habitations are sometimes built of the sold aggregate of 
millions of microscopic shells; while, as we have seen, our 
apartments are heated and lighted with the wreck of mighty 
forests that covered the primeval valleys, the chaplet of beauty 
shines within the very sepulchres in which millions of animals 
are entombed! Thus has death become the handmaid and the 
ornament of life. Would it were also its instructor and guide! 





DR. MARSHMAN. 

We regret to announce the death of the Rev. Dr. Marsh- 
man, the Chinese scholar and missionary, at Serampore, on 
the 5th Dec. 1837, in his 70th year. 

He was born in April, 1768, at Westbury Leigh, in Wilts, 
of an obscure parentage, but traced his descent back to an 
officer in Oliver Cromwell’s army, and who, at the restoration, 
abandoned the service. 

The father of Dr. Marshman was originally a tailor, but 
settled at Westbury as a weaver, and married there. At the 
age of eight, young Marshman displayed an extreme propen- 
sity to reading; his studies, though from his circumstanczs 
naturally desultory, were unremitting. He would often travel 
ten or twelve miles to borrow a book. At the age of twelve 
his memory and accurate knowledge of history were a«conish- 
ing. This faculty he retained to the last. Ai fftcen he was 
placed with a bookseller in London ; atseventeen he returned 
to the country, and by the time he was eighteen years of age, 
he had perused more than 500 volumes. 

He now studied Latin, and applied himself to reading works 
on divinity, without any distinction of sect. At twenty-three 
he married Miss Clarke, the daughter of a Baptist minister, 
and at twenty-five succeeded in obtaining a — in a 
school at Bristol, with a salary of £40 per annum. His lei 
sure hours were occupied by a school of his own, and Mr. 
Rich, the late learned and assiduous British Consul at Bag- 
dad, was one of his pupils. Marshman subsequently entered 
as a student at Dr. Ryland’s Baptist Seminary, where he ap- 
plied himself to Greek, Hebrew, Syriac. and Arabic, 

In 1799, he went out as a missionary to join Dr. Carey in 
India, and landed at Serampore in October of that year. The 
mischiefs created by excess of missionary zeal in various 

laces, were, however, a subject of just apprehension to Lord 
ellesley at that time: and the more, as several French priests 
were acting as emissaries of their government in India, and 
an invasion of the English dominions there was expected. A 
whimsical error added to those suspicions: —the arrival of 
Marshman was announced as that of a Papist, instead of a 
Baptist missionary, and the vigilance of Lord Wellesley re- 
fused the shipa port clearance, unless the captain would take 
back the obnoxious Papist. The mistake was explained ; but 
Marshman, with his ort found it more eligible to re- 
main under the shelter of the Danish authorities. Dr. Carey 
soon after joined them, and hence originated the Serampore 
mission. 

The difficulties experienced previous to obtaining the char- 
ter of 1813, which granted free access for missionaries to In- 
dia, had probably the salutary effect of restraining the su 
incumbent zeal of that class generally, and which has to 
such disastrous results in places where the vigilance of the 
authorities’ has unhappily slumbered. The conduct of the 


; and, in addition to his sacsed- duties, the 





— 
and published subsequently a translation of the Scriptures into 
that tongue, and also agrammar. He principally contributed 
to the efficacy of the Loll-Bazar Chapel in Calcutta, by going 
from house to house to solicit contributions, for which he was 

“as a pioua missionary subscriptions,” at 
a masqued ball given to Lord Minto. = + perediing 
ly successful, and the pious representative was said to have 
reaped an ample harvest by his ingenuity. Marshman, who 
appears to have viewed the matter in a serious light, and was 
probably ignorant that similar freaks in have had 
equal success, endeavored idly, but with honest simplicity, to 
discover his rival of an hour, and render him a fellow-laborer 
of the vineyard in earnest, by inducing him to refund his ac- 
quisitions. Dr. Leyden, however, though acquainted with the 
name of the psuedo missionary, would never disclose it, and 
seems to have considered the affair in its real light. This ap- 
pears to have offended Dr. Marshman. 

The establishment of the admirable Benevolent Institution 
at Calcutta, was the joint work of Leyden, Hare and Marsh- 
man; the latter became secretary, and retained the office dur 
ing his life. He also assisted Dr. in translating the 
three volumes of the Ramayuna, publi in English. 

In 1826 he returned to England, and urged every where in 
public addresses, while traveling throughout the United King- 
dom, the cause of missions, He then to Denmark, 
and received from Frederick VI. a of Incorporation 
for the College of Serampore, to which he returned in May, 
1829. His exertions in the sacred cause of religion were un- 
remitting to the last, though his mind was affected by 
the demise of Mr. Carey, in June, 1834, after a close co-ope- 
ration of thirty-five years ; and the painful death of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Haviland, in October last, gave a final blow to his 
system, from the effects of which he never rallied. 

Tall, strong, and of an iron constitution, Dr. Marshman 
braved the climate of India without any ill effects. He arose 
at four tocommence the business of the day. His knowledge 
and amiability rendered him a delightful companion; to his 
inferiors he conducted himself with gentleness and humility ; 
and as a husband and a mt, he was unsurpassed and un- 
surpassable. Mrs. Marshman, who died, we believe, about 
ten years before her husband, bore him twelve children, five 
of whom have survived their father. 

Pieiy, firmness, energy, and perseverance, were the charac- 
teristics of Dr. Marshman. To the labours of the mission he 
was a devotee without bigotry, and evinced singular personal 
disinterestedness in all pecuniary matters. 

Foreign Quarterly. 

Tre Daniia.—The Dahlia was discovered by Humboldt, 
on the high sandy plains of Mexico, about 5000 feet above the 
level ofthe sea. It was first introduced into this country 
some thirty years since ; but it is only within the last ten years 
that its cultivation became an object of great attention on the 
part of the floriculturists; and such have been the results of 
care and experiment, that there are now about one thousand 
verieties; the best differing in price from one guinea to one 
shilling, according to their novelty, and the common sort, still 
cheaper, but looking very beautiful to those who have not 

Procured a taste to double the surprise, 

And gaze on dahblian charms with \ ed eyes. 
These things, united with very little difficulty of cultivation, 
(apart from the preservation of its roots in the winter,) and a 
capability in the plant of blooming, almost any where, have 
rendered the dahlia a universal favorite—popular, but not 
common. 

Both convulvulus and the pimpernel fold up their leaves on 
the approach of wet weather. The latter is called the poer 
man’s weather-glass. In the same manner the different spe- 
cies of trefoil contract their leaves at the approach of a storm, 
and they have been named the husbandman’s barometer. 
Chickweed is another plant which answers the same purpose. 
When the flower expands boldly and fully, no rain will hap- 
pen for four hours or upwards; if it continue in that open 
state, no rain will disturb the summer's day. When it half 
conceals its miniature flower, the day is generally showery, 
but if it entirely shut, or veil the white flower, with its green 
mantle, let the traveler put on his great coat, and the plough- 
man with bis banue of. Senmabtampent rest from their labors. 











CueerruL Funrrat.—Lodovick Cortusius, an eminent 
lawyer, who died at Padua on the 15th of July, 1518, when 
upon his death-bed forbade his relations to shed tears at his 
funeral, and even put his heir under a heavy penalty if he 
neglected to perform his orders. On the other hand, he or- 
dered musicians, singers, pipers, and fiddlers, of all kinds, to 
enhaenen Dnt Sly of them 
before his i clergymen, playi 

corpse . : pla: ing 





above all 
subject of this notice undertook in 1806 the 


ing excluded by his will, lest 
the blackness of their hoods throw a gloom upon the 
cheerfulness of the procession. 
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From the Hartford Courant. 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


You mourn the sweetest rose 


TreasureD THovents.—The following striking passages 
are from the ‘ Journal of the late Mrs. Sophia Manning Phil- 
lips,’ a charming writer and poetess, who died several months 
since, in Lowieville, Kentucky : 


Plucked from your garden bower— “ Home—beloved and early heme—I bid thee hail again! 

A sunbeam blotted from your sky Changed as thou art from constant cheerfulness to the shadow 
To gild the lonely hour; of sorrow ; lost, blessed scene! as is thy sound of blithe voices, 
You miss a voice of song, and laughter, and music, and harmless, kindly mirth, my very 
A brow, no frown that wore, heart is glad—glad, though the tear is in my e return 

A fairy footstep from the hall, among thy dear and still familiar things. God! how they rise 
That must return no more. up, and to me, as with avoice! I hear the echo of my 
Yet think of all her bliss, childhood’s laughter; I see the gleaming faces of my happy 
The angel-robe who wears, childhood’s mates; I hail anew the wonder of the waters; I 

So early called to soar above |chase the startled wings of fleeing butterflies. Dear, holy 
Earth's company of cares; home, might I but die within thy well-known sight! But if 
Think how her warbled hymn I am to leave thee, I will tear from my bosom, for the sake of 
In ecstacy doth rise, him that loveth me, all wild and haunting memories. Not 

And in the arms of faith embrace once hereafter will I seek the dark corner, to gather up thy 
Your darling in the skies. vanished blessedness, to count thy hoarded hours of merry 
SS times and fresh—to see thee as thou wert, my home, and weep! 


“IT know not wherefore, but this Sunday afternoon reminds 
BY ARCHAEUS. me more strongly and strangely than common of — aga 

H ought to fell, enjoy, and understand ho ||@nd days. The warm air is abroad, mocking the reign 0 
are qiclinesite ~< it! Hee many — + not ea ra dismal February ; the snow patters from the eaves in twinkling 
create it who waste themselves in the fruitlesss enterprise! It drops; the sun—just like the sun of other days !—is on my 


be a si for honey. It must be head; I think of thee, my lost and sainted ; of the heaven 
= ee pg thor sg ae ” ‘ spread out in peace and love above mine eyes; of the earth, 


pa 0 with all its vanished or forth-coming tributes, or ties, or trials, 
There are looks and gestures of quiet, unheard-of women, a || stretching beside and beyond me. So the Winter is rolling 
house-keeper, a governess, a ction washer-woman, and of || onward and away. The Spring!—perchance she even now 
men as commonplace as any whom Holborn, or Manchester, || seeketh her buds, to awaken their slumber, and her breezes, 
or May Fair generates, in which a thoughtful eye will read ||to attune them to melody. She looketh, perchance, to her 
tragedies to draw , bitterer tears than are’s || skies, that their tint be for ever unmatched; to her floods, 
Othello, Gcethe’s Tasso, or all the woes of Euripides. Ihave ||that they bound undelaying, ere long, at her call. There 
stood in a group of peasants before a painted crucifixion, and || shall be spread over the sweet earth a pathway of greenness, 
there were looks of sympathy which mine perhaps reflected. || and we that live on its bosom shall watch along its valleys for 
But I heard a hard heavy breathing behind me, and turning, || feet which come not, and listen among its pleasant sounds for 
I saw a woman who had brought her sorrows thither, not found || voices which arise not. And this is the cup we all must drink, 
them there. She stood with dull and heavy eyes beholding || and in our turn be mourned for a day, and missed for a day, 
the painted grief of the Holy Virgin Mother. I never knew || and go down to the dust and the grave! Who will weep and 
what was her calamity. She too, doubtless, was mourning || stay for me when myhour cometh? Perhaps none! This is 
for a son, perhaps for his crimes. But I felt that to me su- ||a bitter and sad thought now, were I to dwell upon it; but 
blime religion and perfect art were nothing while I saw so || when the time indeed is at hand, when the breath is going 
close to me a living genuine misery. away, and the eyes can no more lift up themselves to earth or 
— heaven, and the memories or scenes of the life that is leaving 
The three great perversions of education are those which || ys are blotted and unrecognized—it matters little, I ween, 
tend to make children respectively—Dwarfs—Monkeys—Pup- || whose hand is on our head, or whose yet glowing lip is pressed 
pets. The Dwarfs are the prodigies, the over-sharpened, || to ours—the fading and the cold! It matters not! 
over-excited, over-accomplished, stunted men. In these, as ‘Thy latest beam, descending sun, 
there is no fulness and steadiness, such as belong only to ma- alls to my page from yonder heaven ; 
ture life, and yet there is the appearance of these, the very prin- oS aa sp al 
ciple of the thing is a quackery and falsehood. The Monk- Sisecdianumeet 
eys are the spoiled; the indulged petted creatures of mere May spread their holy wings around 
self-will and appetite, in whom the human as distinguished Earth’s whispers—but — 
from the animal is faint and ecg The weakness of , eee een sound. 
mind which trains such children, and delights in them, is that Gathering in silence round the throne.’” (Knickerbocker. 
which led the ladies of another generation to keep natural and 
genuine apes for their amusement. The Puppets are produced HERSCHELL, THE ASTRONOMER. 
by the plan of deadening, petrifying the mind, teaching words || A public dinner was recently given to Sir John W. F. Her- 
by rote, compelling obedience for its own sake, and not for || schell, on his return from the Cape of Good Hope, where he 
that of a future moral freedom. These are the things that had been residing for three or four years. He was received 
move in public only as the wires of masters and committees || with great enthusiasm by his countrymen, and deservedly so, 
guide. But because the life cannot be altogether crushed and || inasmuch as he has probably contributed as largely to the ad- 
turned back, it asserts itself secretly in a sense of benumbed || vancement of human science, as any individual alive. 
misery and corroding hatred, The first class spoken of are|} The dinner alluded to took place under the auspices of the 
those in whom a true ideal is misapplied. The second, those || Royal Society, and many of the most distinguished and scien- 
in whom none is aimed at. The third, those in whom the || tific men of the day were present, and among other Ameri- 
ideal pursued is altogether false and wretched. cans, the intelligent London Correspondent of the Massachu- 
en’ ; setts Spy. He has furnished a highly interesting account of 
Life of any kind is confounding mystery; nay, that which the a affair. Herschell ca aie and . reply ad- 
we commonly do not call life, the principle of existence in @ || dressed the assemblage for nearly half an hour, in a low, 
stone or a drop of water, is an inscrutable wonder. That in || ¢-emulous and faltering voice. 
the infinity of time and _— any thing should be, should have |} 46 remarked “ that the circumstances under which he was 


THOUGHTS AND IMAGES. 











a distinct existence, should be more than nothing! The thought placed by the distinguished honor that had been paid him, 
of an immense abysmal Nothing is awful, only less so than || were such as quite to him, and prevent him from 
that of All and God; and thus a grain of sand being a fact, @ || saving a single word.” He threw himself upon the good na- 


reality rises before vs into something prodigious, immeasura- || ture and feelings of the assembly—he felt that justice had not 
ble—a fact that opposes and counterbalances the immensity of Sampdaats he botnesedianonn tall thenpened spenhin— 
non-existence. And if this-be so, what a thing is the life of he had not expected such testimonials of respect nor such 
man, which not only is, but knows what it is; and not only is || honors—he knew not why he should meet with such a recep- 
wondrous, but wonders! nai : tion, since he had encountered no danger, endured no priva- 
We paint our lives in fresco: The soft and fusile plaster tions, except those of being separated from his family—he 
of the moment hardens under every stroke of the brush into could not tell why such honors were conferred on him in pre- 
eternal rock. — pint td : ference to many others. ‘‘ What,” said he, “have been my 
_ The more sides a man has to his mind, the more certain he labors, compared with those of the zoologist, who buries him- 
his of receiving blows on all of them from one party or other. || self in the pestilential swamps, or exposes himself to the burn- 


ag Popa oie ing sun, for the advancement of science? Illustrious as this 
Tint mir no aig, Sy Tels tn 
: s object of its respect should be myself.” He proceeded 





on of the night itself.—When they sink into the socket, lo ! _—— ; ; 
: ying that there,was a higher object of the meeting than 
is not dark, but day. Blackwood. hat of ing hi X : Ruaoanachenl it i 


PopuLaTion.—Spain has an average of 63 individuals to || which placed the scientific men before the , and said 
the square mile, Scotland 72, Denmark 76, Massachusetts 78,'|| to them, that if struggled in the advancement of science, 
Connecticut 73, Rhode Island 62, New-York 44, New-Jersey || their country w not be forgetful of them. He referred to 
38, Maryland 32, Pennsylvania 29, New- ire 28, Ver- || his labors while at the Cape—said that there is scarcely a spot 
mont 28, Ohio 29, South Carolina 18, Virginia 17, Tennessee || of that part of the heavens, invisible in Europe, that he had 





prose, song or poetry, or noted in history, which he had not 


exactly viewed, and sorry was he to say, that he found much 
necessity for radical reform. He thanked the Duke of Sussex 
for his kindness to “ so humble an individual” as himself, and 
in answer to the fact previously mentioned by the Duke, that 
he (Herschel) had refused the proffered pecuniary assistance 
of Government and individuals in his expedition to the Cape, 
remarked that he should as soon think of intercepting the dew 
from the heavens, as of receiving those funds from Government 
which ought to be expended in the scientific Societies. He 
thanked the meeting for the honors conferred on him that day, 
declaring that if ever he were disposed to linger on the road 
of science, the remembrance of this would inspire him and 
give him new vigor to recommence his labors. He concluded 
by acknowledging his gratitude for the Vase just received, 
saying that he trusted it would go aa an heir-loom to his chil- 
dren’s children, inspiriting them as it would inspirit him, to 
prove by their exertions, that they as well as he, were grateful 
for the unmerited honors conferred upon him that day. 


Tue Friyate to a Courtsuip.—‘Flora—ah! dearest 
Flora—I am come—ah! Flora—I am come to—oh! you can 
decide my fate—I am come, my Flora—eh!”’ “I see you, Mal- 
colm, perfectly. You are come, you tell me. Interesting in. 
telligence, certainly. Well, what next?” ‘“ Oh, Flora! I am 
come to—to”—“‘ To offer me your heart and hand, I suppose?” 
“Yes.” “Well, do it like a man, if you can, and not like a 
monkey.” ‘Plague take your self-possession!”’ exclaimed 
I, suddenly starting up from my knee, upon which I had fal- 
Jen in an attitude that might have won the approval of even 
Madame de Maillard Fraser; ‘you make me ashamed of my- 
self.” “ Proceed, sir,” said Flora.—‘ You like brevity it 
would seem!” “Yes,” said Flora. “ Then—will you marry 
me?” “ Yes.”— Will you give me a kiss ?” “ You may take 
one.” I took the proffered kiss. “‘ Now, that is going to 
work rationally,” said Flora; “ when a thing’s to be said, why 
may it not be said in two seconds, instead of stuttering and 
stammering two hours about it? Oh, how cordially I do hate 
all niaisiries !” exclaimed the merry maiden, clasping her 
hands energetically. ‘ Well, then,” said I, “humbug apart, 
what day shall we fix for our marriage?” 

The Wife Hunter, and Flora Douglas, 








Tue Grave or JerFERsoN.—At the recent Harvest Home 
celebration in Delaware county, Pa., Mr. George Leiper sta- 
ted that he had lately visited the grave of Mr. Jefferson, and 
found it in a forlorn condition. It is on the estate at Monti- 
cello, which we believe is owned by Lieut Levy, now in Ev 
rope. Mr. Leiper says—‘‘The neglected and dilapidated 
home of the patriot and philosopher showed the ravages of 
time, and the whistling wind of a cold December morning 
piercing every crevice of this celebrated mansion gave as 
lemnity to the eccasion, and a scope to reflection not easily to 
be forgotten. The only person I met there was a polite old 
Irish lady, who, for a small fee, gratified the curiosity of the 
stranger and traveler by throwing open the empty and cheer 
less rooms for their inspection. How changed every thing 
was from what it had been! Patriotism, philosophy, family 
fashions, friendship—all had fled and vanished with the mae 
ter spirit who directed them. Alone I visited his grave. The 
gete of the garden was open; and on the right side, a short 
distance from the entrance, a few bricks laid on the flat side 
distinguished the grave of Jefferson from the others within the 
enclosure.” 


A Nose Business.—The St. Louis Republican states, 
under this very proper head, that.Professor M‘Guffy, of Cir 
cinnati College, “‘ is making a journey through a large portion 
of the state of Ohio, and lecturing in the different tows 
through which he passes, on the subject of Common Schools. 
His lectures are spoken of in high terms of commendation— 
The result of his labors, in awakening public attention to te 
subject, is applauded very much. There is a warm spirit for 
early action on this important matter now i a 
the western states. Samuel Lewis, Esq. the capesanales 
of the common schools of Ohio, is also lecturing on the sam 
subject in various parts of the States.”’ 

Whatever the choice spirits or leading men of the day my 
be able to achieve in the cause of Common Schools and ¢ 
Education, their efforts on this behalf will constitute in afte 
life, a green spot in their memorials, when their exertions 2 
regard to the perishable questions and “ politics of the day’ 
shall have faded from recollection. 


Hinpoo Wipows.—We are glad to see that the Hinds 
are stirring themselves to obtain permission for their widow 
to re-marry. It is a question of their law, and one wit 
consequently cannot be interfered with by our governmett 
unless they can show that the present prohibition is nt® 
essential part of the Hindoo system. Certainly, if any eo 
try such a prohibition is absurd, it is here, where Hindoo 
males are Frequent! married at two years of age; 80 
ordinary chances of life must expose them to ten times 
widowhood of persons marrying at maturity. A child w 
has been thus pledged, and whose husband may haved 
before she left her maree’s arme, is thus secrificed toa 
8 judice, whi indoos are beginning 
cahased of. Till they consent to place their women, 

















17, North Carolina 15, Maine 12, Indiana 18, Georgia 9,/|not carefully twice during his 
Alabama 6, Louisiana 5, Mississippi 2, Illinois 3, Missouri 2. 


examined absence—hardly a 
southern constellation which had been either celebrated in 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1838. 


 ——— a . . 
The Public Morals.—The despotic and all- in- 
fuence of Public Opinion in this country is remarked as some- 
thing extraordinary by almost every European observer who 
visits us. Of course, such a uniformity of testimony must re- 
sult from the positive truth of the proposition affirmed, and 
there can be no doubt that Public Sentiment operates more 
directly and potently upon the conduct of individuals among 
us than elsewhere. This is at the same time a fountain of 
and of evil. It is deplorable that individuals should be 
Jed to stifle their honest convictions of truth and duty in sub- 
servience to or dread of the judgement of the many; but it is 
glorious that the vicious and the contemners of the institutes 
of society are often deterred from transgression and always 
from a desire of notoriety in evil by a salutary dread of Pub- 
lic Opinion. None but those who deservedly suffer the inflic- 
tion can considerately regret this. It is just what Public 
Opinion is good for. If persons of notoriously immoral lives 
and corresponding principles are more pointedly shunned and 
scorned among us than in Europe, it is owing quite as much 
to the comparatively greater purity as the tyrannical potency 
of public sentiment on this side of the Atlantic. True, we 
have nothing to boast of, on this score, except that we rre less 
glaringly corrupt than others. Libertine principles and con-| 
duct, pursued with unremitting constancy and success through | 
years, are not here a passport to distinction in ‘good society,’ 
however compatible with the maintenance of a position in it. | 
Personal profligacy is not here essential to professional success | 
on the stage, though rarely or never unfavorable to it. Nay, 
it would even seem from recent developements that it has | 
been deemed or dreaded bysome that there can exist a degree | 
of piofligacy so outrageous—so far exceeding the common | 
measure even of histrionic contempt for the canons of morality 
—as to constitute an obstacle to the most brilliant success, | 
even from the induigent patrons of the Drama in this country. | 
We are proud of the compliment to the moral feeling, even 




















can people, contained in the recent marriage, real or pretend- 
ed, of a distinguished foreign actress before embarking for our 
shores. It is something that a woman who has for twenty 
years been a standing libel on her sex, not less by the noto- 
riety and shamelessness than the depravity of her life, and all 
the time an unrebuked and flattered favorite of the public, did 
not deem it prudent to face an American audience without in- 
terposing the shield or the pretence of matrimony between 
her present position and the recollection of her past life.— 
Worthless as the act may be for all other purposes, it is valu- 
able as a reluctant tribute to the moral sentiment of our peo- 
ple. 

We hope the moral of the transaction will not be lost on 
us—that its influence will be felt at no distant day in the pu- 
rification—partially, at least—of the American stage. There 
are thousands among us, pure in heart and philanthropic in 
spirit, who find instruction and delight in dramatic represen- 
tations, and are loth to surrender what is to them an intel- 
lectual and harmless enjoyment. They do not see how the 
fact that others abuse the Theatre should compel them to 
abandon it. With the correctness or incorrectness of this rea- 
soning we will have nothing todo now. But since it has been 
shown that the opinion of this class is at once dreaded and 
courted, even by the most shameless, let it henceforth be ex- 
erted to some purpose. Let some means be taken to concen- 
arate the public sentiment of the virtuous, and let it be firmly 
resolved that the Theatre shall be purified of notorious abomi- 
nations or abandoned to them. There can be no solid, con- 
sistent ground beneath this. Ifthe women of our cities would 
alone resolve never to set foot in a theatre of which a portion 
was regularly and brazenly given up as a rendezvous for the 


} while an aberration may be pitied, a wilful and persisting vi- 


|| are more than willing they should pay the farmers two dollars 


this question. It seems evident, however, that while on the 
one hand no one is under obligation to inquire out the failings 
of an individual from whom he expects instruction or enter 

tainment, it can hardly be compatible with strict propriety and 
principle to shower patronage and plaudits on the career of 
those who glory in infamy and are insensible to shame. Such 
persons there are in connection with the stage, and there 
should be some means adopted to convince them that no vo- 
cation or condition in life can exempt from the obligation of 
obedience to the laws of morality and social order, and that, 


olation of those laws must be visited with the displeasure and 
condemnation of every considerate mind and virtuous heart. 

The Grain Market.—A resolute effort is now making to 
keep up the price of Flour and Grain in this city, in spite of 
the positive assurance of an improvement in the prospect of 
the English Harvest. There can be little doubt remaining of 
an average yield throughout the British Isles, and we presume 
the same is the case all over Europe. We do not believe 
there will be any considerable demand for Grain from this 
country to go across the ocean—no demand, in fact, that will 
justify exportation at $9 a barrel. Still, if it be true, as is 
positively asserted, that orders came out by the Great Western 
to buy as high as $9 in anticipation of a scarcity in England, 
there is abundant justification of the prevailing rates, but no 
guaranty of their continuance. We say to all producers, who 
are likely to need the avails of their summer’s labor, do not 
be too keen. $2 a bushel for Wheat and $9 a barrel for Flour 
are very good prices, after deducting the cost of transportation 
to New-York. Prices may rise here in the winter, if there 
should prove to be a real scarcity in Europe after our rivers 
have frozen; but that chance is a precarious one, and a de- 
cline is far more probable. Speculators will of course do 
what seems right in their own eyes, and those who are per- 
fectly able to hold until they choose to sell may make a spec. 
and they may not. Of course, it is understood that, while we 


a bushel for Wheat, we yet most devoutly hope they will burn 
their fingers, and shall do all that can be honestly done to en- 
sure such a result. We believe there is no reason, in the 
general condition of things, that Flour should rise above $9 
a barrel, as it should not be above $8 but for the orders from 
Europe. If British capitalists and merchants are buying at 
$9, the price must and will touch that point, with or without 
a Currency, but [> our Banks must be specially careful that 
they lend no money to be used in enhancing the price of the 
staff of life. A contrary course will be productive of mischief. 





Mainre.—The Augusta Age (Adm.) gives the following as 
the complete result of the Maine election for Governor : 











1837. 1338. 

Counties. Parks. Kent. Scat. Fairfield. Kent. Scat. 
York, 3933 3488 9 5580 4581 0 
Cumberland, 5078 5054 17 6516 6411 60 
Lincoln, 3586 4716 46 5036 5815 30 
Hancock, 2131 1871 O 2619 2313 11 
Washington, 1990 1875 6 2456 2305 11 
Kennebec, 3560 6190 17 4714 7449 7 
Oxford, 3648 2218 4 5127 3025 4 
Somerset, 2581 3226 8 3900 4114 18 
Penobscot, 4509 4305 57 5571 4571 155 
Waldo, 2939 1509 24 4741 2170 31 

Total, 33,960 34,452 188 46,260 42,854 327 


Majority of Kent over Parks in ’37, 498; do. overall, 310. 
“of Fairfleld over Kent in ’35, 3,406; do. do. 3,079. 
The Scattering last year were principally Adm. disatisfied 
with the nomination of Parks; this year Conservative votes 
for Smith. Whole number last year, 68,600; this year 89,- 
441: highest vote before, less than 74,000. The present vote 
is about one to to every five Inhabitants in the State. 
The Portland Courier (Whig) makes the majority for Fair- 
field much less than this; but we have usually found the re- 





vilest of both sexes, such resolution would at once effect a re- 
form. No manager would dare or could afford to stand out 
against it. None could bear to have it said that his theatre 
was deserted by reputable females because they disdained to 
attend it in common with the profligate. In this as ina thou 
sand other things, it needs but the nerve to do right, and vice 
will immediately shrink from public observation, and disap- 
pear. 

But how far should che appearance of persons of aban- 
doned character on the stage prevent the attendance of the 


turns of the triumphant party nearest the truth. There are 
probably some scattering votes not yet returned. 

The other results are substantially as we stated in our last, 
Congress, 6 Adm. 2 Whig. Senate 15 Adm. 10 Whig. 
House (Adm. account) Adm. 94; Whig 64: in 18 districts 
no choice. The Age doubts the election of the Whig Senators 
in Somerset, but we think without reason. 


Isaac E. Holmes, (and not Mr. Dubose, as we stated last 





—_—_——— LS _ ee 
PennsyLvaNia.—The great contest in this State termi 
nates on Tuesday week, (Oct. 9th.) It is apparently the 
most equal, as it certainly is the most violent contest ever had 
in that State, and the vote will doubtless exceed by thousands 
any ever yet cast. Those who choose mayamuse themselves 
with predicting the result. The following are the cand#lates 
in nomination for Governor and Members of Congress: 


Administration. GovERNoR. Whig. 
DAVID R. PORTER. JOSEPH RITNER. 
Districts. Mempers or Concress. 
I. Southwark, at ter,* J.B. Sutherland, Cons. 
, 5 -R. Evans, John Sargeant.* 

IL. Phila. City, {5 Brashears, Geo. W. Toland. 
III. N. Liberties, C. J. Ingersoll, Charles Naylor,* 
IV. Lancaster, ) Reah Frazer, Edward Davies.” 

Delaware, >S.M.Leiper, Francis James, 
Chester, Joshua Evans, John Edwards. 

V- Montgomery, Jacob Fry, jr. Joseph Royer. 

VI. Bucks, Gen. J. Davis, Mathias Morris.* 
VII. Northampton, D.D.Wagener,*Peter S. Michler. 
VIII. Schuylkill, E.B. Hubley,* W. C. Livingston. 


IX. Berks, Geo. M. Keim,* 

X. Dauphin, James Reily, William Simonton. 
XI. York, James Gerry, Charles A, Barnitz. 
XII. Adams, &c. Danl. Sheffer,* James C j 


XIII. Cumberland, W. S. Ramsey, Frederick Watts. 
XIV. Huntingdon, W.W.Potter,* Gen. W. S. Irvine. 
XV. Luzerne, &c. David Petriken,* 


XVI. Lycoming, R.A.Hammond,*James Merrill. 
XVII. Tioga, &c. S. W. Morris, 
Wn. Willard, 


XVIII. Bedford,&c. David Mann, 
XIX. Westm’land, 
XX. Fayette,&c. A. Buchanan,” 
XXI. Washington, Isaac Leet, 
XXII. Alleghany, James Power, 


Charles Ogle.* 


Andrew Stewart. 
Joseph Lawrence. 
Richard Biddle.* 


XXIII. Butler, &. Wm. Beatty,* George W. Smith. 
XXIV. Beaver, &c. J.D. White, Thomas Henry.* 
XXV. Erie, &. J.Galbraith, David Dick. 


* Incumbents. 
The Whigs have renominated six of their eleven Members, 
and the Adm. party nine of their seventeen. 





Outo holds her Annual Election (semi-annual for the more 
important offices) on the second Tuesday (9th) of October. 
It will be well contested, as usual. The result is rendered 
doubtful by the fact that the Administration party have an- 
nounced themselves as advocates of ‘ Bank Reform,’ or a modi- 
fication of existing Charters—and it is impossible to tell how 
that question may affect the result. The candidates for the 
more important stations are as follows: 
Whig. Governor. 
JOSEPH VANCE.* 
Districts. Counties. Memeers or Concress. 
- Hamilton, N.G. Pendleton, Alex. Duncan.* 
II. Butler, Preble, John Beers, John B. Weller. 


Administration. 
WILSON SHANNON, 


III. Montgomery, Patrick G. Goode,* Wm. Sawyer. 
IV. Warren, &c. Thomas Corwin,* 
V. Clermont, &c. David Fisher, William Doan. 
VI. Washington, Calvary Morris,” Joseph Morris. 
VII. Ross, Scioto, Wm. Key Bond,* Allen Latham. 
VIII. Franklin, &c. Joseph Ridgway,” John McElvain. 
IX. Fairfield, &c. , William Medill. 
X. Champaign, Samson Mason,* Rowland Brown. 


Samuel Newell. 


XI. Belmont, &e. Jas. Alexander, jr.* Isaac Parrish. 


XII. Muskinghum, Alex. Harper,” Jonathan Taylor. 
XIII. Coshocton,&c. James S. Irvine, . D.P.Leadbetter.* 
XIV. Richland, &c. Joseph M..Root, George Sweeney. 

XV. Cuyahoga, &c. John W. Allen,* John W.Willey. 

XVI. Trumbull, &c. Joshua R. Giddings. 


XVII. Columbiana, Charles D. Coffin,” John Hastings. 
XVIII. Stark, Wayne, H. B. Wellman, D.A. Starkw’th’r. 
XIX. Jefferson, &c. D.Kilgore,* Cons. H. Swearingen. 

* Incumbents. 

Thus of their eleven present Members the Whigs have re- 


nominated all but Mr. Whittlesey, who positively declines, 
and will support beside one (Mr. Kilgore) of those elected two 
years since by their opponents. The Adm. party have two of 
their eight present Members in the field for reélection. 

There can be little doubt of the success of the Whigs in the 
Fourth, Sixth, Eighth, Tenth, Fifteenth and Sixteenth Dis- 
tricts, and of their opponents in the Second, Fifth, Ninth, 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Districts. The others will be 
warmly contestea. 

The Legislature now to be chosen will elect a U. S. Sena- 
tor in place of Hon. Thomas Morris, whose term expires on 
the Fourth of March next. 

The Conservatives of Chemung Co. held a Convention at 


Fairport on the 19th inst.—67 Delegates in attendance.— 
James Robinson was President, E, A. Tompkins clected 








week) is the Sub-Treasury candidate for Congress in Charles. 





Virtuous as auditors? We shall not attempt fully to answer 





ton, S. C. in opposition to Hon. Hugh S. Legare. 








Delegate to the State Convention at Syracuse next Wednes- 
day, and John Crawford nominated for Assembly. 
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Gxoxeia.—The Election in this State takes place, we be- 
lieve, on Monday next. The issue is very doubtful, and when 
known will determine rather the local than the National poli- 
tics.of the State. We understand all the ‘ Union’ candidates 
for Congress are favorable to the Sub-Treasury scheme in- 
cluding the rigid exaction of Specie for all public dues, but the 
party which supports them is not unanimously of that faith.— 
On the ‘ State Rights’ side, there is considerable diversity of 
sentiment. All the Congressional candidates have been sub- 
jected to a most invidious cross-examination, and their answers 
are of various tenor. Gen. R. W. Habersham is in fuvor ofa 
National Bank of limited capital and powers. Maj. Mark A. 
Cooper prefers the Sub-Treasury scheme. Three others are 
willing to swallow the Sub-Treasury if the exaction of Specie 
is abandoned, but they think the notes of solvent, Specie-pay- 
ing State Banks ought to be received. One or two, we be- 
lieve, prefer the plan of Special Deposite in the oldest and 
safest Banks, selected by Congress. They are unanimous in 
opposition to the late ‘ Pet Bank System,’ which left too much 
to the discretion of the Executive. Probably a plan of Special 
Deposite may be devised which will unite all of them—if they 
happen to be elected. 


Nortn Caroiina.—We gave last week the correct official 
result for Governor in this State, accompanied by a hasty 
classification from memory of the Members of the Legislature, 
which is not so reliable. Each column is footed up 10 too 
many, but the majority is right: Whigs 27, Adm. 23 in Sen- 
ate; Whigs 65, Adm. 55 in the House; Whig majority in 
joint ballot, 14. Last year even. There is no dispute about 
the classification, but the Raleigh Standard believes some of 
the Whigs will prove Sub-Treasury men. 

Many eminent citizens are elected to the new Legislature— 
among them Hon. Wm. B. Sheppard, Ex-M. C. as a Senator, 
William A. Graham, do. by a bare majority. The contest in 
Orange county, which elected Mr. Graham, was remarkably 
close, Mr. Graham on one side and four Delegates on the 
other being elected by majorities of one to half a dozen. 
Hon. Willie P. Mangum, Ex-U. S. Senator, was defeated as 
a candidate for the House by six votes. Several were lost or 
carried in other parts of the State by similar majorities. 








Argxansas.—By late advices from Little Rock, we learn 
that Judge Tully, who has been running for Congress, has 
withdrawn, leaving the field to Edward Cross, Adm. and Wil- 


‘Jonathan D. Ledyard, Esq. of Cazenovia, has been nomi- 
nated for Senator by the Whigs of the Fifth District. 

Monrce.—The Whigs of this County have nominated Tho- 
mas Kempshall, Esq. of Rochester for Congress, William S. 
Bishop, John P. Stull and John P Norton for Assembly. 

“The South Carolian” is the title of a new Sub-Treasury 
paper just established at Columbia, 8. C., by A. H. & F. W. 
Pemberton, formerly of a Nullification paper at Augusta, Ga. 
It is able and spirited. 


Silk and the American Institute—The time when we shall 
become a great silk-growing nation is more rapidly approach- 
ing than we ever anticipated. The people are laying the pro- 
rer foundation; they are all around alive in the work of rais- 
ing Mulberrys. At the rate they are going on, in a few years 
the whole country from Maine to the Floridas will be green 
with the foliage of these trees. They afford the peculiar feed 
for the Silkworms. There never has been a substitute yet 
discovered ; but some kinds will afford five times the whole- 
some sustenance that others do, and some are better adapted 
to certain climates than others. It is therefore important 
that the public early become acquainted with the different 
properties of different kinds. The American Institute are en- 
deavoring to have brought to their Fair at NipLo’s GARDEN, 
in the city of New-York, the 15th of October, all the different 
kinds, that they may be seen and compared together, and their 
various merits discussed. This, we think, will be extremely 
useful, as it will be well calculated to spread that knowledge 
which is indispensable to the earliest and most successful mea- 
sures for accomplishing what our Silk culturists are aiming to 
produce. 

We understand the moving machinery which will come to 
this Fair will be much greater than at former Fairs; and the 
Institute impressed with its importance, have contracted for 
steam power on a larger scale than ever. The effect pro- 
duced on the spectators, and the use in unfolding the proper- 
ties of machinery, was evidenced first in the application of the 
power at Masonic Hall in 1828, by means of a small porta- 
ble steam engine, which put in motion the famous Whittemore 
machine for making cards. It is on the enlarged scale now 
contemplated, attended with much cost, but it is believed the 
increased public patronage requires it. A number of choice 
Cattle have been entered for exhibition since our last. We 
think the finest display of pure breeds ever witnessed in this 





part of the country, will be made on this occasion. The pros- | 
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WESTERN EMIGRATION. 
KisHWavuKEE, Winnebago Co. Ill. Sept. 1st, 1838, 

Mr. Editor:—As I took your last Paper from the Post 
Office, my eye first lit upon an Editorial article under the cap- 
tion of “ Emigration,” in which you make some comparisons 
relative to the price of Lands in the old States and the new 
Country on Rock River. 

Well, though you think our Lands dearer than they are in 
Western Pennsylvania, I am not going to quarrel with you; 
for your general articles upon Emigration are the best I have 
ever seen in any of the City papers; and especially as there is 
80 much good sense in this article in the appeal you make to 
the Mechanics and Laborers to seek employ where they are 
wanted, and where ¢o the poor there is a more healthful tone 
of society, both for themselves and their children, than is to 
be found in densely settled cities at the East. 

But I have a different idea of Emigration from yourself. 
The great error committed by the mass of Emigrants is that 
they hover around countries, and sections, already thickly 
settled, and where the land and property of the country has 
advanced to a maximum far above their means to purchase. So 
the farmer or laborer finds in the change merely the same 
kind of servitude. Vast numbers of Emigrants who could 
earn a farm at ten shillings per acre in four months on Rock 
River, would despair of ever being the owner of the soil he 
worked, if its price was 10 or 15 dollars. He would feel like 
the slave of the South or the peasant of Europe, without the 
ambition to acquire property for himself; content ’tis true, 
or, to use a more correct phrase, resigned, but his resigna- 
tion is as worthless to the moral man, as the culprit’s on the 
gallows. He dears with a fate that seems to him inevitable. 

Now, Mr. Editor, the great strides which this nation has 
taken in all which elevates the moral condition of man, arises 
from the single fact that Americans, as a mass, are their own 
landlords. They own the houses they live in and the land 
they till, or what is the same in its moral effect upon the man. 
In the city the mass live in hired tenements, but they feel 
their ability to buy them, only they let one class of Capital 
ists operate in Houses and Lands, while they either turn their 
capital to better advantage in Wall or Pearl street, or em- 
bark in Commerce. 

There is here a field wide, I can truly say unbounded, of 
rich, fertile land, unoccupied, and ready to be squatted upon 
by the farmer—thousands of acres directly in my view, as I 
look over my table through the window, upon the vast Prai- 
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the nomination of Seward and Bradish warmly approved and 





adopted. The meeting was then addressed by Messrs. Hugh 
Maxwell, Ogden Hoffman, John C. Spencer of Canandaigua, 
Hiram Ketchum, and William Inglis. The meeting was very 
numerously attended. 

John M. Holley, Esq, of Lyons, has been nominated for 

Congress by the Whigs of Seneca and Wayne Counties. 

Gen. Waddy Thompson, it is confidently predicted, will be 
réelected to Congress in the Edgefield District, S. C., in spite 
of Mr. Calhoun’s great personal influence there. Politics run 
high in that, as in all the sections of South Carolina where the 
Sub-Treasury party has not every thing its own way. A po- 
litical fight took place at a recent public dinner in Gen. Thomp- 
son’s District, in which two or three distinguished citizens 
were damaged. 

Henry W. Bishop, Esq., of Lenox, is the Adm. candidate 
for Congress in the Berkshire District, Mass. It is a close 
ene, and the Whigs will probably insist on Mr. Briggs running 
again, though he has declined. 

Hon. John Dumont, of Vevay, Indiana, late a candidate for 
Governor, is announced as a candidate for the U. S: Senate. 
Ex-Gov. Noble, Thomas H. Blake, Whig, and Ratliff Boon, 
Adm., are also candidates. 


Hon. Levi Woodbury, Secretary of the Treasury, while on 
a visit to his relatives and friends in New-Hampshire and 
Maine, was pressed to partake of a public Dinner at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. but declined. 





dends to the stockholders; and the respectability of the 
direction warrants the belief that the institution will be con- 
ducted on sound business principles. The Directors are 
Charles Gould, President; Spencer Kellogg, Samuel D. 
Dakin, Frederick Hollister, Elisha M. Gilbert, Heman 
Ferry, and George Curtiss. 

The Bank of Western New-York, at Rochester, has been 
fully organized, with a capital of $180,000. James R. Guern- 
sey has been elected President, and Gustavus Clark, Cashier. 





Rochester Market.—Wheat is firm at $2. Farmers hesi- 
tate even at this price, and so do some of the millers. The 
news from New-York, that 3500 barrels of flour have been 
shipped to England, and that common brands are up to $9 50, 
is not calculated to bring down the price. 

[Rochester Democrat of Monday. 

0 If any farmer has “hesitated” to take $2 per bushel 
for Wheat in the West, he will probably hesitate some time 
before it is offered him again. There is such a thing as 
farmers being too sharp, as well as speculators. Asa general 
rule, it is always safe to take a good price for an article as 
soon as it is ready for market, leaving those to do better who 
have a taste for hazard. Two dollars are lost where one is 
made by holding off for an extraordinary price. 

The Boston Courier of Monday says the speculators in 
Flour at ten dollars a barrel, went without their dinners yes- 
terday, in consequence of the English news received in the 
morning. Flapjacks which were rising at breakfast time, be- 
came very heavy before night. 


- 











But the sales thus made, have generally been either village 
property or that contiguous to water power ; for there are mil- 
lions of acres commencing at my very farm, of the best land 
in the State now unoccupied, mostly untimbered and ready 
for the plough. These are Government lands at ten shillings 
per acre. The favorite positions are taken first, in a new 
County, but the difference consists here mostly in position, 
not the quality of the soil for agriculture. Here there is no 
waste land along Rock River for miles around the Town of 
Kishwaukee ; it would be difficult to find an acre of poor land. 

The value of property varies as it approaches a Town, and 
this place, at the junction of the Kishwaukee and Rock Riv- 
ers is perhaps the most flourishing on either stream. 

The waters of the former are to be taken out by a canal 
through the Prairie, and emptied into Rock River in the town 
of Kishwaukee with a fall of 15 feet. 

The water is unlimited in quantity. Now. Mr. Editor, with 
in two and three miles of this Town. which is already a com 
siderable place, and in its future prospect equal to Rochester 
in your State, there is the greatest abundance of unoccupied 
country for 20 miles, not one tenth part of which is occupied 
or claimed, all lying ready for the Eastern settler to squat 
upon. 

= there are none of those privations consequent upon 
settling most new countries. There are nd forests to subdue, 
the groves being interspersed with Prairie‘suited to the wants 
of the farmer. We have a pure elastic dic, and health is the 
universal attribute of NoRTHERN ILLinois. 
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The waters are limpid and sweet; to these are added a 


soil unsurpassed, at ten shillings an acre to the settler, and 
the institutions of Religion, of different denominations, with 
common schools, are now enjoyed by the inhabitants. 

Now, Mr. Editor, perhaps you will think this a high color- 
ed picture, but it’s not so. Rock River is the Paradise of 
this country—I mean of all America, as there is no such stream 
to be found elsewhere; ask any traveler who has wandered 

But as to the price of claims or lands, there is a great di- 
versity. But the mechanic or farmer with little means must 
not expect to purchase the most fanciful positions near to 
the large Towns; they must be content to take those equally 
productive a short distance off either at Government price or 
a small advance, leaving the first choice to those of larger cap- 
"a must remember that they did not inhabit the “ Palaces 
of the East,” and that they must wait the rise of their fortunes 
here, before they can enjoy the highest elevation of wealth. 
I will at some leisure time give you a more minute descrip- 
tion of this country so lately peopled by the savage. Here 
the tomahawk and scalping-knife were bathed in the blood of 
women and children no longer ago than 1833. 

The situation of Kishwaukee is both beautiful and romantic, 
surrounded by the Tumuli so prevalent in this section. These 
mounds reach in a line to the very streets of the village, and 
extend for a mile like distant outposts, to watch the approach 
of a savage foe. Yours truly, G. W. Ler. 

— Lec’s Ferry. 

{> We have allowed our friend and patron to tell his own 
story straight through, and have now nothing to offer in oppo- 
sition. He thinks the particular spot on which he has settled 
a little the best in creation—which is perfectly natural and 
right: if he had not thought so, he would have settled some- 
where else. We have good reason to believe that he is not 
one of that class of emigrants who find another spot, a little 
better than the last, at the end of every two or three years. 

Our friend thinks we have represented Western lands too 
high. We know perfectly well that a great portion of Illinois 
is still open to entry at ten shillings (York) per acre. So 
there is good land still for sale at that price in Ohio. But 
that is not the point. We asserted that the effect of the Pre- 
émption system is to make the average price of unimproved 
lands in Iliinois to actual settlers higher than it otherwise 
would be—that it enables speculators and adventurers to levy 
a heavy tax upon the industrious class by rambling over new 
tracts, picking out the best locations, and squatting upon them. 
That is what we object to. A few capitalists might compass 
the same end by buying choice tracts to sell again; but they 
would instantly be subject to heavy Road and other taxes, 
which would shave down their profits and render the business 
one of uncertain success. But the squatter by trade avoids all 
these drawbacks—invests no capital and pays no taxes—while 
he has only to hold on, and he is sure to reap a handsome re- 
ward for being in some industrious man’s way. We object 
to all this. 

We may perhaps avoid misrepresentation by stating here 
that, while we oppose the Preéemption system, we are less 
averse to the Preémption Bill which became a law of the land 
last winter. It was as little objectionable as any such law 
can be. The mischief is that its restrictive provisions will not 
be regarded in practice. We are sure of this. The enter- 
prising gentlemen who, according to the Peoria Register, have 
helped themselves to the woodland of half a dozen quarter 
sections without paying a cent for it, and mean to hold it and 
render those quarter sections uninhabitable until they can wring 
ten dollars an acre from those who may wish to settle there, 
will not release their grasp in fear of such milk-and-water pro- 
visions. 

One word to our correspondent. Last April, some rela- 
tives and friends, impelled in part by orx urgent suggestions, 
went out from New England to that very section of Illinois 
which he indicates—the Rock River County. They liked the 
country, its people, its products, and its advantages—but they 
declined buying at present, as they thought the land was held 
too high. We add nothing to the simple fact. Ed. 





Gen. Gaines arrived in St. Louis on the evening of the 
12th inst. en board the steamer Platte, from the Missouri 
river. We understand through the Bulletin, that he received 

ion on his way up, that the principal chiefs of the dif- 
ferent tribes had refused to attend the Cherokee council, from 
& source that induced him to return. 


FIVE DAYS LATER. 
The packet ship England, Capt. Wait, arrived on Satur- 
day morning, bringing: Liverpool dates to the 20th of Au- 
gust. We quote from the Express. 

The steam packet Royal William, Capt. Swainson, ar- 
rived out at Liverpool on the 19th August, having made 
the passage in fourteen days and a half. 

Paris papers announce, that a considerable reinforce- 
ment of the French fleet on the coast of Mexico is to be 
made immediately, and that vessels will be sent from Tou- 
lon sufficient to raise the blockading squadron to twenty- 
two men of war, to be commanded by Admiral Baudin. 


The “ Bank of Commerce ” established by M. Lafitte is 
represented to have been eminently successful. ‘The dis- 
counts had risen from 7,000,000 to 20,000,000 of Francs 
per month, the latter being the amount in July. 

Louis Napoleon, it was believed, would relieve the Swiss 
Vorort from embarrassment, by voluntarily quitting their 
territory. 

According to rumors from Bayonne, General Oraa, at 
the head of the Queen of Spain’s troops, had defeated a 
body of Carlists, after a rather serious action, near Morella. 
Espartero had prevailed in his quarrel with the Spanish 
Ministry. The last letters from Madrid state, that the Minis- 
ters had made every submission to the general; that the 
Minister of War had resigned; and that two other members 
of the Cabinet would follow his example. 

The Augsburg Gazette has an article to the effect that 
the Northern Powers will maintain peace at any price, and 
will not permtt war between Holland and Belgium, or be- 
tween the Sultan and Mehomet Ali. 

There was a report in Paris of the death of Cardinal 
Fesch, uncle to Napoleon. Previous accounts from Rome 
had mentioned that his illness was of a very dangerous 
character. 

The Canada Indemnity Bill was read a third time and 
passed, and sent to the Lords without amendment. 

A letter from Constantinople, in the Morning Herald, 
dated the 25th July, gives the important information that 
Mr. McNeil, the British envoy to the Court of Persia, had 
broken off all communication with the Shah, and was on 
his way to Constantinople, there to await further instructions. 
This step was caused by the obstinacry of the Shah, in 
keeping up the war upon Herat, which was believed to be 
the effect of Russian influence. 

Among the fashionable arrivals at Long’s Hotel, August 
16th we notice the names John Van Buren, Esq. and Arthur 
Clarke, from the seat of the Earl of Leicester. 


Tae Evrorean Grain Market.—French Crops.—The 
most encouraging accounts continued to reach the French 
capital from the departments where the splendid weather 
that sat in on the 10th had continued, with every prospect 
of long duration, and with, it need hardly be said, the best 
possible effects on the crops. Most of the corn in the 
neighborhood of Paris has been cut and carried. Gene- 
rally speaking, and particularly on the rich and fertile banks 
of the Marne, in La Brie, and in Beance, the present har- 
vest would, it was expected, prove not only more abundant 
but superior in quality to any gathered during some years. 

British Grain Market.—Liverpool Aug. 18.—We have 
this week had very limited supplies to our Corn market. 
The favorable change in the weather has at the same time, 
had the usual effect on the trade, checking the disposition 
to purchase, and inducing those desirous to sell to meet 
the languor of the demand by a reduction of price. At 
yesterday’s market Wheat, both bonded and free, was noted 
4d to 6d per bushel lower than on Tuesday. English 
Wheat was sold at 12s to 12s 6d, the best runs of Irish at 
10s 9d to 11s 3d, and 10s per 70Ib may be considered a top 
quotation for foreign in bond—Oats were sould 1 to 2d per 
bushel, and Flour and oatmeal 1 to 3s per sack, and load 
respectively cheaper. 

Manchester 18th.—during the week there has been a 
decided change in the weather, which combined with ac- 
counts of the most favorable progress with harvest in the 
early districts, and better prospects as respects quality and 
quantity, has entirely checked the activity ef noted, and 
sales to any extent have been —-s although lower 
rates wonld have been submitted to. 

From the quotations of this day week, we notice a re- 
duction of 6d per 70/b on Wheat, and on Flour of 4 to 5s 
per 280lb, and even at this decline consumers were without 
confidence, consequently few sales were effected. 

There is reason to believe, says the London Times, that 
the reported scantiness in the stocks of corn on hand in 
various of the continental ports and corngrowing counties 
has been purposely and greatly exaggerated by interested 
parties, with a view to its double action in the way o 











enhancing prices and reducing the duties as regulated by 
the averages. 

Houss or Lorps, Aue. 16.—Prorogation of Parliament.— 
The session of Parliament has been brought to a some- 
what abrupt close. A ok meng» tothe Gazette announced 
the prorogation of parliament by her Majesty in person, 
this day; and her Majesty accordingly proceeded, in her 
usual state. 











——————SEE SS 
FROM ENGLAND. 
By the Great Western. 

The steam ship Great Western returned to this port on 
Monday evening last, after a boisterous passage of 16 days, 
during 13 of which she was compelled to struggle against se- 
vere gales and adverse winds. She left Bristol at the ap- 
pointed time, Sept. 8th, and notwithstanding the storms she 
encountered, came in without an accident, but one day later 
than usual. Her homeward passage was effected in 13 1-2 
days. The Bristol Company, to which this vessel belongs, 
have made arrangements to build another steamer to be called 
“‘ The City New York,” and the keel was to have been laid in 
the course of a few days. 

The Great Western brought out 143 passengers, 150 tons 
of freight, and 6780 letters. Her receipts, therefore, for the 
present trip willexceed $27,000. Itis not at all likely, as has 
been predicted, that the project of navigating the Atlantic by 
steam will be abandoned for want of patronage to cover the 
expense, as it is proved that the Great Western netted by her 
last voyage out and home, which occupied 39 days, the sum 
of $28,000. At this rate, should she continue to run during 
the winter, the profits of three years will more than pay her 
cost. 

The news by this arrival is important in one particular, as 
it is now ascertained that there will not be so great a deficiency 
in the harvests as was anticipated. A great proportion of the 
crops had already been secured in good condition, and it was 
thought that the continuance of fine weather for a week or 
two longer would ensure almost, if not quite, an average 
harvest. The favorable news from all parts of the country 
had caused a slight decline in the price of grain and flour, and 
but little apprehension was felt that there would be any ercat 
scarcity of bread stuffs during the ensuing winter. The crops 
on the continent are represented as being lighter than usual. 

[The intelligence received from abroad some two or three 
weeks ago, has tended to affect our own market, and the 
loaves now furnished by the bakers-are much smaller than 
formerly. ] 

The Liverpool Cotton Market had undergone no material 
alteration since the last advices. The Egyptian government 
had commenced disposing of a stock of 90,000 bales, which 
caused a trifling decline in common qualities of American, but 
in other respects the market remains stationary. 

Money Market.—Transactions in American securities have 
been limited. Stocks, however, remain firm, and money is 
as abundant as ever. 

It is expected that the steam ship British Queen will be 
ready for sea in November. The Company haye already or- 
dered 1000 tons of coal shipped to this city for her use on re- 
turn passages. 

The steamer President, building by the same company, was 
in frame, and is expected to take her station on the line dur- 
ing the next summer or autumn. Her burthen is 2000 tons, 
but she is not quite so long as the British Queen. 

The Royal William made her passage home in 14 1-2 days. 
She was advertised to leave again on the 2@hinst. She had 
already twenty passengers engaged, and will probably bring 
out sixty. 

The Liverpool Company have also secured Sir John Tobin’s 
new steam ship, which will sail for New York on the 5th of 
October. She is named the Liverpool, and her burthen is 
over 1,000 tons, being nearly as large as the Great Western. 

Parliament was prorogued by the Queen in person on the 
16th of August. Her speech on the occasion is altogether de- 
void of interest. 

The conduct of Lord Durham in Canada had occupied both 
Houses for some days previous to the close of the session, and 
resulted in the passage of a bill indemnifying those who had 
acted under orders emanating from him, which were consi- 
dered as illegal. The banishment of the leaders of the insur- 
rection to Bermuda, was admitted by all to be an wnwarrent- 


f|| able stretch of power, the island being without the jurisdiction 


of his government. 

Mr. O'Connell had left for Ireland, on a tour of agitation. 
He has declared his intention to insist on a repeal of the Union. 

Mr. Stevenson left London on the 29th ult. on a tour 
through Scotland. 

Sheridan Knowles has another new Comedy ready for the 
Haymarket. 











uckstone has also brought out a new piece entitled “A 
Lesson for Ladies.” 

A magnificent colossal statue of Dr. Johnson has been 
erected to the memory of the great moralist, in his native city 
of Lichfield. 

All communication between the British Ambassador and 
the Persian government had been broken off in consequence of 
the determination of the Shah to continue the siege of Herat. 
It appears that owing to some Englishmen in the besieged 
city, the Shah’s forces have met with several disastrous re- 
pulses, The besieged proposed terms, through the British 
Ambassador, which were accepted by the Persian government 
and afterwards violated. 

The Earl of Derby, a nobleman known to many American 
gentlemen who have visited England, was struck with apo- 
plexy a few days since, and is hourly expected to expire. His 
oldest son is Lord Stanley, a nobleman well known in the po- 
litical world. 

Among the fashionable arrivals at Long’s Hotel, Aug. 16th, 
we notice the names of John Van Buren, Esq. and Arthur 
Clarke, from the seat of the Earl of Liecester. 

Mr. Van Amburgh, (the Lion-tamer,) formerly of this city, 
made his first appearance at Astley’s Amphitheatre on the 27th 
August, and was received with great applause. 

The wreck of the frigate Boyne, which was sunk off South 
sea Castle, Portsmouth, in the year 1795, and has since that 
oes been a considerable obstruction to the navigation of 

ithead and the port, was blown up under the direction of 

r. Abbinet, the celebrated engineer, on the 30th of August. 
The Morning Chronicle thus describes the spectacle— The 
wreck was 18 feet under water. On the explosion taking 
place, a huge mass of water, about 40 feet square, rose up in 
a solid bulk for about 6 feet high and then broke in the centre, 
throwing up several foamy columns for about 10 feet higher. 
A low report was heard as of a heavy explosion at a great 
distance ; but no flame was apparent, nor was there any smoke. 
We imagine, however, if it had been dark, that a flame would 
have been seen to issue from the water. The day was beau- 
tifully fine; nearly a hundred boats filled with parties, were 
assembled, and it was quite amusing to witness the subsequent 
scrambling for fishes which were stunned or stupified, and to 
the number of hundreds came up floating on the water.” 

A deodand of £1500 was awarded by the coroner’s jury in 
thr case of each of the & individuals killed by the explosion on 
board the steam vessel Victoria. The jury also expressed 
their opinion that “ the construction of the boilers was unsafe, 
the water-spaces too small, and the plates too thin; and fur- 
ther, that the engineer having no control in the engine-room 
over the safety-valve, was highly reprehensible.” 

Fire at Manch-ster.—There has been a destructive fire at 
Manchester, at which four persons were killed or burned, and 
several others severely injured. 

Exctanp.—The King and Queen of the Belgians had ar- 
rived at London, and the subject of Victoria’s marriage will, 
as some suppose, now be discussed in full council. 

Sully’s picture of the Queen was exhibiting at Liverpool. 

France.— The French Mexican Squadron.—The Govern- 
ment have decided on vigorous measures fer terminating 
promptly the affair with Mexico. The blockading squadron 
is to be augmented by an addition of twenty-two large vessels. 
The Rear Admiral Baudin has been appointed Commander 
in Chief of the Mexican Naval Division, in place of M. Ba- 
zoche, and the Prince de Joinville is also ordered to the same 
station. Six ships of war were to have sailed for Vera Cruz 
the latter part of August, and several others are to follow as 
soon as they can be prepared for sea. Admiral Baudin, who 
is to command this large force, is represented as an officer 
fully equal to the duty which has been assigned him. Helost 
his right arm in an action in 1808, and figured conspicuously 
in the T'rois Jours, at the head of 200 seamen. 

The Duke of Orleans had a son born on the 28th of August, 
in the presence of thirty notables. He is to be called Louis 
Phillippe Albert, Count of Paris. 

Trial of Gen. de Brossard.—This General was arraigned 
on various charges relating to his conduct in Africa. Gen. 

Daqeetts the commander, who was in court, who had called 
De Brossard a coward, exhibited so much violence of temper, 
that the President was obliged to silence him. Gen. Bugeaud 
is accused also of peculation. De Brossard was found guilty 
of some of the charges. 

Louis Bonaparte —The Council of Thurgovie, Switzerland, 
have positively refused to expel this individual from the Can- 
ton, and the French Minister threatens to demand his pass- 
ports, unless Louis compromises by avowing himself a Swiss 

citizen. The affair, it was supposed, would be settled by the 
mediation of Austria and Prussia. 

The National Guard of Paris were preparing a petition to 
the Chamber of Deputies demanding an extension of the elec- 
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eléctor. 

A Catholic bishopric has been established at Algiers. __ 

The King of the French, on the occasion of the birth of his 
grandson, has pardoned and commuted or diminished the pun- 
ishments of 650 soldiers, condemned for various offences. 

The dancing Bayaderes from Pondicherry produce but little 
sensation in Paris. 
Auber brings out a new Opera in December. 
A duel with pistols was fought by two females on the 16th 
ult. Both were taken off uninjured after the second shot. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Havre has just addressed to 
the Minister of Commerce, a powerful remon’trance against 
the continuance of the duty on sugars of their colonies, It calls 
for a reduction of the duty, without which the colonial sugar 
cannot maintain the competition with indigenous (beet-root) 
sugar in the markets of France. 
The Bon Sens contains a statement that the King of the 
French called an extraordinary council on the 13th, to deliber- 
ate on the affairs of Belgium, when it was resolved to send 
Marshal Gerard to Baden, and to form a camp of 30,000 men 
on the Rhine. 


The English papers doubt the truth of this report. 
Spain.—We have, at length, some intelligence from this 
unhappy country of great interest. The Queen’s army of the 
centre, under Gen. Oraa, has been defeated with immense 
loss. Some accounts represent the number of killed and 
wounded at 6000, of whom 90 were officers. The action was 
brought about by an unsuccessful attack of the Ghristino Gen- 
eral on the town of Morella, occupied by the Carlists. The 
Christinos retreated after the battle, leaving the enemy in com- 
plete possession of the whole of Arragon. 

The Spanish Ministers had conceded every thing to Espar- 
tero. The Minister of War had resigned, andtwo other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet were to follow his example. 

The contract between the government and the House of 
Rothschild is concluded, and the means for prosecuting the 
war for a few months longer have been obtained, at a sacrifice 
of the profits of the quicksilver mines for three years. The 
country is doomed to undergo the horrors of a civil war for at 
least another year. 

PortuGaL.—The Government have had the good fortune to 
break up a formidable band of Miguelite insurgents, and to 
capture the Guerilla chieftain, Remechido. The man was put 
to death, but it seems he has left behind him a son equally 
daring and cunning with himself. 

Hotianp and Betcium.—The London Conference have 
decided that Belgium shall return the Duchy of Limburg.— 
The disposition of Luxembourg is left to the decision of the 
German Diet—under supervision of the five great powers. 
The Belgian Prince de Ligne has ruffled the dignity of the 
King of Holland, by hoisting the Belgian flag in the waters of 
Flushing. A solemn council was held at the Hague, and it 
was resolved that the flag should be fired at. This seems a 
particularly silly affair on both sides. 

A monument of remarkable elegance has been erected to 
the memory of Madame Malibran in the burial ground of 
Lacken, near Brussels. 

Russ1a.—Fresh advices from the East state that in addi- 
tion to the losses already recorded, five Russian frigates per- 
ished in the late storm off the Coast of Circassia. 

The Russians have also experienced new reverses inland, 
and the Circassians now command the only passage through 
the Caucasus to the Southern Asiatic provinces. The suc- 
cessful resistance of these chivalrous mountajners shows how 
much more effective courage there is in a people fighting for 
liberty on their own soil, than in a brute force directed by a 
thirst for gain. 

The Constitutional publishes a Russian ukase, which is ap- 
propriately termed the last blow to the liberty of Poland.— 
After describing the costume which the poor Poles are here- 





after permitted to wear, and that which they are interdicted 
from assuming, the instrument concludes with the following 
concise and pithy announcement: 

A reward of a rouble will be paid to the individuals who 
shall loose no time in conforming to these orders. Those who 
refuse to obey them shall be scourged, and in case of contin- 
ued refusal, the punishment shall be doubled. 

The change of costume thus directed is to take place by the 
Ist of January, 1839. 

The difficulties of Prussia with her Rhenish and Polish 
Catholic population are not arranged. 

There was a dreadful storm in the neighborhood of Smyrna, 
July 27th. No less than 130 bodies of shipwrecked seamen 
had been found on the shores of the Bosphorus. 





A royal decree at Naples authorizes parents to send their 
unmarried daughters to convents. 











The Morning Chronicle states that 


The young Queen was about to visit 
now actually said to be in the pay of 


again in force. 


The Queen's Speech.—The Lord 
his right knee, then presented to her 
the royal speech. 


then read the following speech: 
“My Lords and Gentlemen: The 


compelled you for a time to suspend. 
lonial possessions toward the entire 


prenticeship. 


tic institutions of the country. 


in plurality. 


preparations, on a grand 
and costly scale, were making for the coronation ‘of the Em. 
peror Ferdinand of Austria, at Milan, on the 6th inst, 


GrEECcE seems to be in a distracted impoverished state 


Germany. King Othois 


Russia. 


It appears that the Egyptians have not yet succeeded jn 
quelling the insurrection in Syria, and that the Druses arg 


Chancellor, kneeling on 
Majesty a manuscript of 


Her Majesty, in her usual distinct and emphatic manner, 


state of public busines 


enables me to close this protracted and laborious session, 
“‘T have to lament that the civil war in Spain forms an ex. 
ception to the general tranquillity. I continue to receive from 
all foreign powers the strongest assurances of their desire ty 
maintain with me the most amicable relations. 

“The disturbances and insurrections which had unfon 
tunately broken out in Upper and Lower Canada, have beep 
promptly suppressed, and I entertain a confident hope that 
firm and judicious measures will empower you to restore a 
constitutional form of government, which unhappy events have 


“T rejoice at the progress which has been made in my eo 


abolition of negro ap 


“‘T have observed with much satisfaction the attenticn 
which you have bestowed upen the amendment of the domes 
I trust that the mitigation of 
the law of imprisonment for debt will prove at once favorable 
to the liberty of my subjects, and safe for commercial credit, 
and that the established church will derive increased s' 
and efficiency from the restriction of the granting of benefices 


“T have felt great pleasure in giving my assent to the bill 
for the relief of the destitute poor in Ireland. 


I cherish the 


expectation that its provisions have been so cautiously framed, 


lating to the compositions for tithe 


honor and dignity of the crown. 


income of my beloved mother. 


sessions. 


and will be so prudently executed, that while they contribute 
to relieve distress, they will tend to preserve order and to en 
courage habits of industry and exertion. 

“T trust likewise that the act which you have passed 


in Ireland, will increase 


the security of that property, and promote internal peace. 
“Gentlemen of the House of Commons: I cannot suff- 
ciently thank you for your despatch and liberality in providing 
for the expenses of my household and the maintenance of the 
I offer you my warmest ac- 
knowledgments for the addition which you have made to the 


“‘T thank you for the supplies which you have voted for the 
ordinary public service, as well as for the readiness with 
which you have provided means to meet the extraordinary ex- 
penses rendered necessary by the state of my Canadian por 


“My Lords and Gentlemen: The many useful measures 
which you have been able to consider, while the settlement of 


remains to express a humble hope, 
may watch over us all, and prosper 
benefit of our country.” 


the Civil List and the state of Canada demanded so much of 
your attention, are a satisfactory proof of your zeal for the 
public good. You are so well acquainted with the daties 
which now devolve upon you in your respective counties, that 
it is unnecessary to remind you of them. 
them you may securely rely on my firm support, and it only 


In the discharge of 


that Divine Providence 
our united efforts for the 





Look out for Counterfeits.—'The 


two dollar change notes 


of the Nashville Bridge Co. have been counterfeited, 
though ina style so bungling that the slightest examination 
will detect the fraud. The counterfeit is engraved, ou 
and out, except the numbering; dated in 1837—the three 
in 1837 apparently written over the figure 2; and made 
payable to L. Sharp. The printing in red, across the face 
of the—“ Payable in Tennessee Bank Notes,” &c., dimly 
executed and scarcely readable. All the 
payable to and endorsed by L. Sharp are dated in 18%, 
the last figure, only, in manuscript. i 
plain and in good red ink. The counterfeit may 

detected from another defect; the filling up has all the ap- 


enuine notes 


he cross printing is 


pearance of having been struck from an engraved plate, 


while the genuine note is indifferently written with a pen. 





Commodore Isaac Hull, says the 


Army and Navy Chroni- 


cle, has been appointed to the command of our Naval forces 
in the Mediterranean. The equipment of the flag ship Ohio 
will be forwarded with all possible despatch. 

Commander F. Forrest has been relieved from his orders 


dalia from the Ontario. 
squadron. 


Boundary Line.—The Commissioners —~ 
Kent to run the line, will leave Bangor on 





the Vandalia ; and Commander Levy transferred to the Var 
Dr. Isaac Hulse is appointed fleet surgeon of the W. L 


inted Gov. 
onday the 


disputed territory. A small party of six men we 


are to accompany them. 


[Portland Adv. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 








Important from Canada.—The report is strong this morn- 
ing that Lonv Dunnam has resigned the Governor General- 
ship of British America on account of the censure cast upon 
his course in Parliament. We can hardly doubt the fact, which 
has been anticipated for the past week. We will indulge in 
no speculations at present. 

Later.—The following extract from Lord Dtrham’s reply 
to an Address from Delegates from Lower Canada, New- 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, tendered last Saturday at Que 
bec, is decisive. 

Lord Durham then alluded to the Canadas—said they were 
very imperfectly known by those at home. He knew very 
little about them while in England. He came out, he said, 
not to gratify his own personal feelings, but to obey the com- 
mands of his sovereign. His view of this country had greatly 
changed since he became acquainted with her resources, and 
wherever he might be called, and however employed, he 
should always cherish an ardent wish for the prosperity of 
this vast country. 

It had been his aim and the dearest object of his wishes, to 
be able to inform her Majesty that her fine possessions in 
British America might be considered one of the richest gems 
of her dominions—that the entire population were in a perfect 
stateof harmony and friendship, and that each party was striv: 
ing which could most promote the good of the whole. He 
had not yet brought into action those measures which were in- 
tended for the good of the country, but several of them were 
nearly completed and would almost immediately have been 
made public. 

At a moment when he was about to complete those plans 
which had been maturing, party spirit interposed her withers 
ing hand, and blasted all his hopes for the welfare of the Ca- 
nadas. He could not, he did not wish to conceal from the 
gentlemen present, that the recent intelligence from England, 
although not official to him, had made a very deep impression 
on his mind. 

Opposition from Lord Brougham, and from those acting 
with him, was no more than he might expect, but he was 
compelled to say that he had been put down—sacrificed by his 
friends !~those whose duty it was to stand forth in his de- 
fence, at a period when his pollitica enemies were using their 
utmost energies to destroy him. He continued :—It was, he 
said, the duty of her Majesty’s ministers to support him in the 
hour of persecution, and not to join with his bitter foes in strik- 
ing at hishead. [Here his lordship was so overcome that he 
had to retiré to a distant part of the room.] Returning, he 
offered an apology, but none was needed, for every one pre- 
sent had partaken of the same feeling that had come over his 
lordship. 

Deprived of all ability to do any thing for Canada, it could 
be of no use for him to remain longer in the country, and he 
should leave it as soon as he received the official accounts of 
the parliamentary doings. It was his intention to be on his 
way for England by the 10th October. He took an aflection- 
ate farewell of the delegates, tendering to them the steam fri- 
gate Medee to convey themhome. That beautiful vessel sails 
in the morning at 7 o’clock, with a portion of them, and the 
residue go up to night in the Canada, and will visit the city 
of New-York via the Falls. 

Yesterday and to day a large number of highly respectable 
persons called at the castle, and left their names to an address 
praying his excellency to remain in charge of the government 
at this critical juncture. 





Steam Ships.—The last trip of the Great Western, which 
has been made in the face of heavy gales and a vivlent sea, 
appears to have settled the question that steam ships are more 
safe upon the ocean in bad weather than any other craft, and 
that by them a communication may be safely established in 
winter between America and England. Indeed, the immense 
profit yielded by the Great Western will operate as an induce- 
ment to run her in all seasons, and we understand that it is 
the opinion of both the Liverpool and Bristol companies that 
there will be no necessity for withdrawing the larger vessels 
during the winter. 

Al! doubts about the success of the ‘steam bubble,’ as it 
had been termed, have vanished, and even the opponents of 
the project now admit that it may be rendered profitable. It 
is to be hoped, however, that an enterprise, fraught with so 
much importance to the mercantile interests of the country, 
will not be overlooked by our own capitalists. Our position 
in the commercial world entitles us to a share in the undertak- 
ing, and there can be but little doubt that when once fairly 
embarked in it we shall soon take the lead. We can build 
better and faster vessels at a cheaper rate than our trans-At- 
lantic competitors, which is all that will be required to enable 
‘us to control the trade. Among the recent arrivals by the 
Great Western, we notice the names of Miss Sheriff and Mr. 
Wilson, the celebrated vocalists, and of George Combe, Esq. 











lectures on his favorite science in this country. The steam- 
ship Natchez left port on Monday last with a full complement 
of freight and passengers. 

Smithsonian Legacy—The statement made in various 
papers that the Secretary of «he Treasury has deposited 
the avails of the Smithsonian Legacy in the North Ameri- 
can Trust atid Banking Company, of this city, appears to 
be without foundation. On the contrary, the Secretary 
has, as authorized by law, invested the above avails, after 
due public notice, in a purchase of Arkansas State Stock, 
from an individual unconnected with the bank, and who 
was the lowest of a Jarge number of bidders. The Stock 
was wholly iadependent of the million of dollars of Arkan- 
sas State Steck, purchased and now held by the North 
American Trust and Banking Company. The Commis- 
sioners from that State have made a temporary deposite of 
a portion of funds in their hands in the above mentioned 
institution, with which transaction the Secretary of the 
Treasury has not the most remote connection. This cir- 
cumstance may have originated the erroneous statement 
we have mentioned. 


Union of the Mississippi and the Lakes.—We have taken 
occasion to advert several times to the Canal which is to con- 
nect the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, at or near fort Winnebago. 
To the commerce of the Lakes, and to Buffalo in particular, 
the prompt completion of that work is of great importance. 
It will be the means of diverting a great share of the valuable 
Upper Mississippi trade, from its present long, circuitous and 
expensive route down the river to New Orleans, and thence 
round by sea to an eastern market, to this city, and thence by 
the Erie Canal to New York—a route that is comparatively 
direct, cheap and safe. It is one of the thousand works of 
internal improvement now in progress, all of which tend to 
Lake Erie as a common centre, and which, when completed, 
will be the channels of an immense trade, and the sources of 
almost boundless wealth. 

A correspondent of the Cleveland Herald and Gazette, 
speuking of the Fox River Canal, says: 

“The contract is for its completion by October, 1839 ; cost 
about $30,000. Its length will be a little more than a mile. 
One lock with a lift of seven feet is only required. 

“Water flows across the portage from the Wisconsin so 
much, I learn, as te render the work inconvenient at present. 
One or two boats have this year passed across into the Wis- 
consin. 

‘When the canal is finished, and some contemplated im- 
provements are made in the navigation of the Fox river, it is 
probable that lead from the mining country will be brought 
through this channel for the supply of all the country adjacent 
to the lakes. I saw here recently a considerable quantity of 
lead and shot for your place, frum Helena on the Wisconsin.” 

[Buffalo Patriot. 


Nacocpocues, 29th August, 1858. 

As many exaggerated reports of the recent difficulties in this 
portion of Texas have been, and I have no doubt will continue 
to be, circulated, I feel it incumbent upon me to correct them. 
I have no time to enter into a full detail of all the circum- 
stances, but it is sufficient for my present purpose to give the 
general outlines. We have in the immediate vicinity of this 
place a Mexican population of about two hundred and fifty 
men, able to bear arms; a large portion of these men have 
from the commencement of our struggle been opposed to us, 
and have carried on a secret correspondence with the enemy. 
The authorities of Mexico have for the last year or two had 
officers and agents, as well amongst the Indians residing in 
Texas as upon the United States frontier, urging them to com- 
mence hostilities ageinst the whites. In this they are gener- 
ally aided by the Mexican residents here, and had beyond 
questien obtained from the Indians promises to engage in the 
war. When the Mexicans here took up arms, the immedi- 
ately called upon the Indians to join them; many of whom 
did, and all were preparing to do so. They pitched their 
camp at the house of one of the Chiefs of the Cherokee na- 
tion: but the timely appearance of an efficient force intimid- 
ated the Indians, who immediately withdrew from them, and 
sent their Chiefs to our camp to hold talks of peace. A large 
portion of the Mexicans then returned; some are here, and 














some are gone to Louisiana; and about sixty of their leading 
men are gone to the Prairie Indians. The Indians in our vicin- 
ity profess now the greatest friendship; and in view of an ef- 
ficient force which is being raised, I have not the least doubt 
will remain so. Your obedient servant, THOS. J. RUSK. 
[New Orleans Bulletin. 


Lorp Kenyon’s OrtHoGRAPHY.—Soon after Lord Kenyon 
was appointed Master of the Rolls, he was listening attentive- 
ly to a young clerk who was reading to him the conveyances 

an estate, and who, on coming to the word enough, pro- 
nounced it enow. His Honor immediately interrupted him: 
“ Hold, hold, you must stand corrected—enough is, according 
to the vernacular custom, pronounced enuff, and so must all 
other English words which terminate in ough, as for example : 














the distinguished Phrenologist. The latter intends to give 


a ey 
went on for some time, when coming to the word plough, he 
with a loud voice, and penetrating look at his Honor, called 
it pluff! The great lawyer stroked his chin, and with a smi 
candidly said, “ Young man, I sit corrected.” 





Mesmerism.—The subjoined animal magnetism story jx 
extracted from a letter written from London by a gentle. 
man, said by the Newark Daily to be a physician—a gradg. 
ate of the Medical School of the University of Pennsylya. 
nia, itr Philadelphia—a contributor to the first medica} pe- 
riodieal in the country, and one whose private character 
commands entire confidence in his statements. There cey. 
tainly are “more things in Heaven and Earth than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy.” : 


While we were at the hospital, the young man and three 
of the young women were “magnetized,” but, as there 
was nothing remarkable in but one of the cases, I shall cop. 
fine my remarks to that alone. Before proceeding with it, 
{ would barely observe that, in “magnetizing” one of the 
patients, a ring or rather a chain of persons was formed by 
several individwals taking hold of each others’ hands. 
according to Dr. Ellietson, was “for the purpose of in 
creasing the power.” The person at one end of the.chain 
being connected with it by one of his hands, made the 
“passes” with the other. Sat 

The case that I was about to mention, is that of a girl but 
twelve years ofage. She cntered the hospital about nine 
weeks since, with a paralysis of the lower limbs, which 
soon became so complete that she lost the use of them= 
Under an efficient treatment, this malady was so complete. 
ly conquered, that, two weeks since, she began to walk, 
and at the present time suffers no inconvenience whatever 
from this source. In the mean time, she has had well. 
marked, though not violent, hysterical symptoms. From 
the day of her entrance, down to the present time, efforts 
have been made, at intervals, to bring her under the “ Me. 
meric” influence. They have, however, been unattended 
with even the slightest degree of success, until two days 
since, when a susceptibility was first manifested. This 
susceptibility has gradually increased until the presentme 
ment, when, in all probability, it is the greatest, the high 
est, the most delicate, of that of any person connecied with 
the annals of ‘‘Mesmerism.” As we entered, she was 
lying, dressed, upon her bed, in a quiet sleep. One of the 
young physicians, belonging to the hospital, waked her— 
She arose, and, leaving the bed, went to Dr. Elliotson, who 
stood at a distance. ‘I'he doctor asked her how she did, to 
which she answered that she was better. He then blew 
with great force and suddenness, directly into her face— 
She fell, apparently as lifeless as acorpse. The lightning’s 
flash is hardly quicker in its transit than was the change in 
her, from a state of wakefulness to that of the most pre 
found stupor. In a moment, the doctor opened one of her 
eyes, and blew into it—the stupor continued; he blewa 
second time, and she awakened with the same suddenness 
with which she fell asleep—looking about her, with that 
vacant, enquiring, wondering gaze of one first recovering 
his senses, efter a long period of delirium. Some of the 
bystanders now entered into conversation with her, and, 
while this continued, Dr. E. stepped behind her, and made 
two perpendicular “passes” with his hands. Her eyes 
closed, her head fell forward, her whole muscular system 
was completely and instantly relaxed, and she was, as he 
fore, in a profound sleep. Blowing forcibly upon herarm 
was sufficient to awaken her, with the same instantaneous 
ness as before. She now went to the bed, sat down upon 
it, and was, several times, in pretty rapid succession, put 
to sleep and awakened by the bystanders. Dr. Elliotson, 
meanwhile, wa¢ in conversation with his incredulous 
friend, who by this time had begun to stare a little. “It 
makes no difference,” said the doctor, “‘ whether there be 
intervening objects or not, I can put her to a 
equal ease in either case. Come,” continued he, “ I'll put 
her to sleep through you.” The low voice in which this 
was spoken, the distance between the doctor and the pe 
tient, and the fact that the latter had her attention di 
by those about her, precluded all possibility of her 
it. The doctor made three or four “ passes” —his fri 
(who, by the way, does not weigh leas than two hundred,) 
standing between him and the patient. The girl fell back 
wards, in the same state that she had been after the previ 
ous experiments. It was now attempted to awaken herby 
blowing into her eyes and on her arms with a bellows— 
This had not the slightest effect upon her, but upon being 
blown upon from the human mouth. she instantly @ 
ened. The experiments here mentioned were tried | 
many of the visiters with equal and invariable success. 








tough, rough, cough, &.” The clerk bowed, blushed and 


put her to sleep, both by “passes” and by blowing, whens 
near her, and by “passes” when at a distance of fifteen feet, 
both when she knew that I was attempting to on her to 
sleep, and when it was impossible that she should know it 
Both she and the a man were put to sleep by 

the hand perfectly still, the fingers pointed towards the 
head, directly behind them, and without their kno 

the hand being there. She was not always awak 
blowing, but sometimes by horizontal passes, 

the two hands, from the central line of the face, 
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Evits or TaciTurNITy.—Persons advanced in years are 
prone to taciturnity ; and it is to this circumstance that diseases 
of the lungs, which so often carry them off, are in a great mea- 
gure to be asctibed. ep b g a well as the 
muscles; and by reading aloud, by singing, and conversation, 
+ arte thon y 5 state of health. The advanced age 
of school-masters, and other public speakers, may perhaps be 
attributed to the exercise given to theirlungs. Hence the im 
portance to the aged of preserving an erect posture, to give 
their lungs full play. Curtis. 

Arpext Spirits 1s Warm Curmates.—Dr. Marshall, 
who for many years was res}! Inspector of the Phila- 
delphia Hospital, observed, “‘I have myself marched on 

foot with troops in actual service, in a tropical climate. 
whose mean temperature is considerably higher than that 
of Jamaica, without any other beverage than water, and 
vecasioually a cup of coffee. So far from being calculated 
to assist the haman body in enduring fatigue, I have found 
that the strongest liquors were the most enervating,and 
this in whatever quantity they were consumed; for the use 
of spirits is an evil habit, which retains its pernicious cha- 
racter through all its gradations—indulged in at all, it can 
produce nothing better than a diluted or mitigated kind of 
mischief.” 

Canal Tolls, §-c.—The tolls collected on the New-York 

State Canals for the first week in capeien, were 

In 1887 - + - + $33,372 03 
Iniss - + - 52,035 76 


Being anincrease of = - + $19,663 73, or 59 per ct. 
The merchandize shipped at Albany and Troy during 








the same week, was 
In 1837 - - 3,452,200 pounds 
In 1838 - - - 7,885,600 “ 





- - - 3,432,400 “ or 100 per ct. 
The flour and wheat brought to tide water via the canals 
for the some petied, was? 


Is Flour. Bushels Wheat. 
In 1837 =—-:11,276 : 
In 1888 ©2528 33,955 
Increase 13,942 or 121 per ct. 26,066 or 344 per ct. 
Tolls first week in September 1835 $48,075 09 

4 - “ 1836 52,914 12 

a ad o 1837 33,372 03 

oe " a 1838 53,035 67 





Mortimer M. Jackson, Esq. has been appointed by Gov. 
Ellsworth, Commissioner for this city, to take acknowledg- 
ment of Deeds, Bonds, Mortgages, &c. for the state of Con- 
necticut. 


More Steam.—The Halifax Royal Gazette (the Govern- 
ment paper) stated that it had been informed that the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty have recommended to the 
Treasury Board, the employment of steam vessels in the early 
part of next year, for the conveyance of the mails from Fal- 
mouth, Eng. to Halifax. 


The ‘ Madisonian’ states, that the hall of the new Patent 
Office at Washington, is to be the largest single room in the 
world, the ceiling to be supported by one or two hundred pil- 
lars. The portico, it is believed, will cost one hundred and 
seventy thousand dollars. 


A Singular Case.—The Louisville Journal says:—A Mr. 
Edmund Keene Burke, of Mobile, a most unfeeling young re- 
probate, was recently riddnn on a rail by the citizens of that 
place, for breaking two of his father’s ribs and running away 
with the third—that is to say, he ran away with his old fa- 
ther’s young wife, his own step-mother, and married her!” 








oF The on which this paper is printed is exclusively from the 
Foundry ofdec. Bruce & Co. ‘ 


*,* We wish to sell the Music Type heretofore used in the Quarto 
New-Yorker—a small, well-arranged font. It may be had very cheap. 

e have some other small second-hand fonts for sale. 

OF Our Quarto and other subscribers whose subscription expired 
with the last number are earnestly requested to return this one—not 
next, or some one next winter—with the name, Post Office and State 
fairly written thereon. Those who neglect to do this will be consid- 
ered as wishing to continue. We trust no one will disregard this 
earnest requisition. 

OF We have several sets of the two last Volumes of the Quarto 
New-Yorker, which we will sell at the subscription price if applied for 
poon. Also two or three of Vol. II. Sept. 1836 to March 1837. 


*,* Quarto subscribers who have lost or defaced numbers of their 
bag can be re-supplied at the subscription price. Early application 


*," Subscribers tan have their volumes neatly bound and lettered, 
On reasonable terms, by leaving them at this office. 

KF Our Agents universally are hereby requested to transmit state- 
ments of their accounts with this office, and of the condition of our ac- 
Counts in their respective towns, as soon as may be. Traveling Agents 
are especially urged to send us an immediate statement, informing us 
where we may addressthem. _ 

Dr. Moses Hart has and satisfactorily settled all accounts with 
this office, and has reling the Agency of the New-Yorker. 

*,* We send specimen copies of this number to our Agents. Will 
they oblige us by making some effort in our behalf? Bept. 22. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ADDRESS, 
Spoken by Ellen Tree at the Simpson Benefit. 


WRITTEN BY BPES SARGENT, 


Tuanks! there is no illusion here; 
Wit, wisdom, beauty—all appear, 
And our house to-night. 
Oh, rich reward for labors done! 
This tribute to the Drama’s son— 
This fair, inspiring sight! 
ry cone boxes and in pit, 
company, ye sit, 
Are an no treasured shapes that flit 
Your fancy’s gaze before ?— 
Shapes which this storied dome recalls, 
Which start from these half-conscious wails, 
Past pleasures to restore ? 


A mingled band, I see them rise— 
The brave, the beautiful, the wise, 

The guilty and the good— 

The Drama’s race!—they join with you 
This night in tendering honor due 
To him who gave them to your view, 

In worthiest state endued. 

“ Angels and ministers of grace 
* Defend us!” is it Hamlet’s face — 
Hamlet the Dane I see? 
He bends his melancholy eyes 
On vacancy, and hark! he sighs, 

“To be or not to be!” 
Indignant Hotspur rushes by, 

And “ Mortimer !”’ is still his cry; 

Nought can his rage restrain. 
Shylock gasps forth, “ is that the law ?” 
Old Lear puts on his crown of straw ;— 

“ Richard 's himself again!” 

Ah! Romeo—Romeo! is it thou? 
Fair Juliet hears thy honeyed vow, 

And yields to“ Love’s young dream.” 
And lo! Macbeth, with blood-stained hands! 
And see where black Othello stands, 

“ Perplexed in the extreme.” 
Run—run, Orlando! Rosalind 
Thy tributary versé shall find— 

“The inexpressive she!” 

Fear not to tell her of thy flames® * 

And, if thou wilt, go carve her name & 
Upon the nearest T'ree. 

Lo! Brutus, with a fierce appeal, 

O’er lost Lucretia lifts the steel, 

And shouts, “ no more be slaves !” 
And stern Virginius, pale and wild, 
Folds to his breast his darling child, 

Then, thus ! her honor saves. 

Ion, seek not thy parent’s life !— 
He grasps the sacrificial knife, 

And seems transfixed with wonder ; 
And, as the Fates of Argos roll 
Their lurid terrors o’er his soul, 

He asks, “ was not that thunder ?” 


But who is this that laughs and sings? 
"T' is he whose presence ever brings 
To heavy hearts a healer : 
The flower of Irish song and story, 
Unmatched in comic Power and glory, 
The laughing, loving, fighting Rory, 
Armed with his stout shilelagh! 
And sec! (where shall we find their like 7) 
There ’s Gertrude, and “ there's Peter Spyk!” 
Who will not bid them hail? 
And hark ! what music fills our ears ? 
Amina sings—be mute, ye spheres, 
And turn with envy pale! 
What an astounded group is seen 
Where falls my Lady Teazle’s screeen !— 
To none but Charles a joke. 
There Julia mourns her rash, rash choice ; 
But list! that voice !—“’T is Clifford’s voice, 
If Clifford ever spoke !” 
Ah, look ! the charming Bayadere 
Comes floating like a thing of air 
Into the magic lists! : 
A vision bright, a rainbow sprite, 
A very “ phantom of delight!” 
What heart her sway resists ? 
And now the visionary throng 
Hurry in brilliant trains along, 
And exeunt, “as in fear ;” 
It is the prompter’s call they dread, 
For, “ ever at that sound, ’t is said,” 
They vanish or appear! 
I take the warning ; but before 
I vanish too, a few words more 
They cannot fail to please: 
Till all his shining Stars grow dark, 
Honor to Simpson and the Park, 
From hands and hearts like these! 








THEATRES. 

Pakx.—The Simpson Benefit has been the all-absorbing topic 
amongst the play-goers, during the present week. It came off on 
Thursday evening last, and, notwithstanding the inclement weather, 
all the tickets were sold some hours before the doors opened. The 
walls of “Old Drury” never contained o more brilliant assemblage ; 
and if the manager deserves the high compliment which so large a 








portion of the community have paid him, he must indeed possess merits 
of no ordinary character. Most of the great Stars in the country ap- 
peared on this occasion. An address, written by Epes Sargeant, Esq. 
was spoken by Miss Tree ; and the performances of the evening went 
off with great eclat. Mr. and Mrs. Matthews have not yet finished 
their engagements at this house. They have become quite popular 
here, although for the life of us we cannot discover their extraordinary 
merits. 





National.—W allack commenced a short engagoment at this house 
on Monday night last, and was enthusiastically welcomed back to his 
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adopted country. He played Rolla in masterly style, and satisfied all 
who saw him that time has rather strengthened than impaired his 
powers, Celeste appeared on Thursday night for the first time since 
her return, in a new piece entitled “ St, Mark’s Eve,” which created 
quite a sensation in London, The house was filled to overflowing, 
and, as we understand, the performance elicited the greatest applause, 
Signor de Begnis has terminated quite a successful engagement at 
this theatre, but is to perform for some time longer. A’ new piece i 
in the course of preparation for him. . 
Niblo's—This popular establishment will close in @ few days, and 
the Ravels are to leave the city, e 
nail _—— a... 
To Schools.—Schvols desirous of employing superior English Teach- 
ers.can be supplied by applying to Prof. 5. Ore Tesi Nee on. 
City. A class of 38 young men and 12 ladies have attended @ course 
of instruction in the higher branches, and on the ‘Art of T: 




















from Prof. Taylor in the New-York Universi! 
to take Schools about s taover Octdben, anal 
diploma of quali ‘ 








PARK TH .~—On MONDAY BVENING next, October, 
let.—Last night of Mr. & Mrs, C, MATTHEWS, engagement.—Will 
be performed LOVE IN A COTTAGE ; ONE HOUR, or the Carnival 
Ball; and HE WOULD BE AN ACTOR. 

TUES —Mrs. C. MATHEWS’ Benefit. 

WEDNESDAY—First Night of Miss TREE’S engagement. 

Miss TREE will perform Titursday and Friday evenings, and Mr, 
ABBOTT on Saturday. 

Admission—Boxes 61, Pit 50c., Gallery 25. Doors open at 7 o'clock, 
Performance commmences at half past 7. 








FAarvied, 

On Sunday, 23d inst. by Elder Isaac N, Walter, Jonathan 8, Joyce 
to Mary Quackenbush, both of this city. 

On Monday, Herman C. Leroy to Matilda, daughter of the late Alex- 
ander L. Stewart, Esq. 

Also, Isaac Ogden, jr. to Elizabeth C. daughter of the late John Wil- 
liams, Esq, all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, 25th, by the Rev. Dr. Eastburn, James A. Ham- 
ilton to Jane Louisa Freeman. 

On Wednesday, by the Rev. Wm. Brush, David Belden to Catharine 
Louisa, daughter of Joshua Brush, Esq. 

On the 20th, at Utica, Harman Handy, Cashier of the Bank of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to Jane W. Thomas, of Utica. 

On the 10th, at Hillsdale, N. ¥., by the Rev. Mr. Pardee, Elias R. 
Hollenbeck to Catharine M, Miller, both of this city. 

On the 18th, at Elizabethtown, Rev. C. H. Halsey to Eliza Gracie, 
daughter of Charles King, Esq., Ed. of the N, Y. American. 

On the 17th, at Troy, Br. Christopher C, Yatee, of this city, to Mrs. 
E. Willard, the well known Principal of the Troy Female Seminary. 

On the 19th, at Mayfield, Fulton co., by the Rev. Jeremiah Wood, 
Stephen H. Johnson, Esq., of Canajoharie, to Eliza Day, of Mayfield. 


Bied, 

On the 8th, at Hudson, Mary A., wife of Oscar Dornin, and daughter 
of Capt. George B. Coffin, aged 27. 

On Thursday, in this city, suddenly, Joseph Bonfanti, native of Mon- 
ticello, in Italy, aged 50. 

On the 23d, Amasa T. Bridges, aged 43. 

On Wednesday, of tion, Sarah Hyatt, widow of the late 
Capt. Samuel Hyatt, in her 39th. 

On Tuesday, suddenly, Aziel Bryant, of Cow Harbor, in his 45th. 

On the Ist ult. in Wayne township, Erie co. Pa. John Gilmore, a Re- 
volutionary Pensioner, in his 89th. He was one of the men under Gen. 
Stark at the battle of Bennington. 

On the 27th, at Channanan, lilinois, Catharine Willard, late of Lan- 
singburg, aged 86. 
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AUL J. FISH—ATTORNEY, SOLICITOR & COUNSELLOR, 

85 Nassau-st. N. Y. Business in Kings County attended to with 

es Residence No. 5 Leaycraft’s Brick Row, Williamsburg. 
ept. 29, 





BR. CORNELL, 
LECTURER ON GRAMMAR AND ELOCUTION, 
No. 266 Grand-street, ncar Eldridge, (late No. 6 Bleecker-street,) 





CS to give instruction in these very important accomp- 
/ lishments. He is now ready to form New Classes,—of Ladies, 
and also of Gentlemen. He will also instruct small Select Classes, and 
= oe Children of suitable age will be received. 

is mode of teaching is peculiar—rendcring each lesson a pleasant 
entertainment, and ensuring a speedy advancement, by proper atten- 
tion. He will refer to his pupils, and also to a number of gentlemen 
of the first respectability, whose names are on his circulars—come 
and get one. Occasional visiters to the lectures shall be welcome. 

9th mo, 27th, 1838. 


HRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF NEW-YORK.—A nwmber of 

Gentlemen desirous of investigating and extending the knowledge of 
PHRENOLOGY, believing that these ts would be better promoted by 

ciated individual efforts, have formed themselves yan 
der the :.bove title, for the pur lishing a PHRENOLOGI si 
CABINET AND LIBRARY, | ings for discussion and 
aed of Essays, obtuining able Public urers, and for o'her purposes 
conducive to the above ends. Anxious to associate with them all such as de- 
tire to investigate or p this imp science, they iuvise atiention to 
their ohjects, and request 


co-operation, 
For information, apply to Mr. STUART, 103 Nassau, or to Doct. WILD- 
MAN, 22 White st. Barly pplication for bershi q d, as per- 
manent official appointmenis will be made enthe first Friday in October. 
Sept. 29. 2t A. BOARDMAN, Rec’'g y pro tem. 


T\ISTRICT LIBRARIES —The Library for Schools, published by the 
Society for the D.ffusion of Knowledge, and recommended by the 
of the State, can be sent to any if 
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YOU THINK I HAVE A MERRY HEART. 


A POPULAR BALLAD—COMPOSED BY HENRY R. BISHOP. 
VFery slow, and with much i R 


ome REE oes Bee awe 


a merry heart, =.§my are gay; Dat chs x taught By far a-way: The 
I have use songs were te me, now 


* e 
note ehains wing; His song is not a 
silver Though bondage his ' ” 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 

IK heard them first in that sweet home Of all the friends I used to love, 
IK never more shall see ; Miy Harp remains alone ; 

And now each song of ier has got Its faithful voice still seems to be 
A plaintive turn for me: so echo of my own: 

Alas! ‘tis vain in winter —— when I bend over it, 
To mock the songs of sp ng j "Witt tit fall « upon its antes 

Each note recalls some ore 'd leaf— Wet those who hear me little think 
I’m saddest when I sing. Em saddest when I sing! 





From ‘Poems of Many Years,’ by R. M. Milnes. Rare is the heart to bear a flower Tue Brivce or Cuszac.—A remarkable 
THE FRIENDSHIP-FLOWER. That must not wholly fall and fade, considerably advanced in France, which will be 

‘WueEn first the Friendship-flower is planted Where alien feelings, hour by hour, most remarkable structures of the kind in the 
Within the garden of your soul, Spring up, beset, and overshade ; suspension bridge of five arches or spans, each of 

‘Little of care or thought is wanted Better, a child of care and toil, feet in width. The floor will be 70 feet above 
To guard its beauty fresh and whole; To glorify some needy spot, the water. The suspension chain will be 

But when the one impassioned age Than in a glad, redundant soil umns of cast iron 90 feet in hight, resting on 
Has fullgevealed the magic bloom, To pine, neglected and forgot. . 

A wise and holy tutelage 
Alone can shun the open tomb. 





Yet, when, at last, by human slight, 
Or close ei dials pamationd dom, THE NE W-YOR 
It is not absence you should dread, From the sweet world of life and light Tue New Yorker is published in two 
For absence is the very air Such fine creations lapse away, common newspaper form, every Saturday morning, 
In which, if sound at root, the head Bury the relics that retain rial sheet, at Three Dollars per annum, Two Fifty in 
Shall wave most wonderful and fair; Sick odors of departed pride ; . Dollars for two copies. As a further inducement to 
With sympathies of joy and sorrow Hoard as ye will your memory’s gain, tions, five copies will be sent for Ten Dollars remitted 
Fed, as with morn and even dews, But let them perish where they died. vance, and any larger number in proportion. 
Ideal coloring it may borrow = The Quarto edition is issued every Saturday 
Richer than ever earthly hues. . Ansence or Mixp.—Dr. Campbell, the author of the sur- | and finer sheet, intonded expressly for binding. Each 
eb 4 oft the plant, whose leaves unsere vey of Grea: Bgtain, was so absent, that looking once into a | sixteen large pages of three columns each, including a 
Cmts hardly brooks pamphlet in a Sookseller’s shop, he liked it so well that he | Music, and excluding advertisements. It forms two 
ia common-peopled = ased it; and it was not till he had read it half through | 416 pages each per annum, und is afforded at Four 
Of daily thoughts, and w and looks ; he discovered it to be his own composition. This anec- | Three Fifty in advance. Three copies, however, will 
It trembles at the brushing wings sve rad himself told the late David Hume. Dollars; and Five Dollars remitted free of charge 
Of many a careless fashion-fly, Dr. Priestley, in one of his works, states that he had often, | eighteen months. Subscriptions are respectfully 
Aad sang supine at ng in a fit of abstraction, perused a book almost through without 


H. GREELEY, & CO. 
To taint it as they wanton by. discovering that it was one of his own works. No. 127 
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YOU THINK I HAVE A MERRY HEART. 
A POPULAR BALLAD—COMPOSED BY HENRY R. BISHOP. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


hoch 7.) 2 peugeaacamaes 
shall sce 


song of 5 ‘ioy has got 
A plaintive tarn for me: 
aieet ae wae in bay pl “pring 
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I never more 
And now cach 


Each note recalls some wi 








I’m saddest when I — 








From ‘ Poems of Many Years, by R. M. Milnes. 
THE FRIENDSHIP-FLOWER. 
Wues first the Friendship-flower is planted 
Within the garden of your soul, 
Little of care or thought is wanted 
To guard its beauty fresh and whole; 
But when the one impassioned age 
Has full revealed the magic bloom, 
A wise and holy tutelage 
Alone can shun the open.tomb. 


It is not absence you should dread, 
For absence is the very air 
In which, if sound at root, the head 
Shall wave most wonderful and fair; 
With sympathies of joy and sorrow 
Fed, as with morn and even dews, 
Ideal coloring it may borrow 
Richer thar ever carthly hues. 


But oft the plant, whose leaves unsere 
Refresh the desert, hardly brooks 
The common-peopled a:mosphere 
Of daily thoughts, and cael and looks ; 
It trembles at the brushing wings 
Of many a careless fashion-fly, 
And strange suspicions aim their stings 
To taint it as they wanton by. 


Rare i is the heart to hear a Gower 
That must not wholly fall and fade, 
Where alien feelings, hour by hour, 
Spring up, beset, and overshade ; 
Better, a child of care and toil, 
To glorify some needy spot, 
Than in a glad, redundant soil 
To pine, neglected and forgot. 
Yet, when, at last, by humanslight, 
Or close of their permitted day, 
From the sweet wand ol of life and light 
Such fine creations lapse away, 
Bury the relics that retain 
Sick odors of departed pride; 
Hoard as ye will your memory’s gain, 
But let them ae where they died. 


Ansrxce or Mixp sae Campbell, the author of the sur- 
vey of Great Britain, was so absent, that looking once into a 
hlet in a bookseller’s shop, he liked it so well that he 
fara and it was not till he had read it half through 
that he discovered it to be his own composition. This anec- 
dote he himself told the late David Hume. 
Dr. Priestley, in one of his works, states that he had often, 
in a fit of abstraction, perused a book almost through without 
discovering that it was one of his own works. 








THIRD VERSE. 


Of all the friends I used te love, 
My Harp remains alone ; 

Its faint veice still seems te be 
An — of my fees 


» when I bend over it, 


"wit spon ite cit 

ill fall a ite » 

Wet those whe —_ think 
E’m saddest when 








Tue Bases: oF , Cu pzac.—A remarkable bahiee is now 
considerably advanced in France, which will be one of the 
most remarkable structures of the kind in the world. It is a 
suspension bridge of five arches or # , each of which is 300 
feet in width. The floor will be 70 feet above the surface of 
the water. The suspension chain will be supported by col- 
umns of cast iron 90 feet in hight, resting on pedestals of ma- 


sonry. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 

Tue New Youxer is published in two forms—The Folio or the 
common newspaper form, every Saturday morning, on a large impe- 
rial sheet, at Three Dollars per annum, Two Fifty in advance, or Five 
Dollars for two copies. Asa further inducement to uniting in subscrip- 
tions, five copies will be sent for Ten Dollars remitted absolutely in ad- 
vance, and any larger number in proportion. 

The Quarto edition is issued every Saturday evening, on a larger 
and finer sheet, intended expressly for binding. Each number contains 
sixteen large pages of three columns each, including a page of popular 
Music, and excluding advertisements. It forms two ample volumes of 
416 pages cach per annum, and is afforded at Four Dollars a year, or 
Three Fifty in advance. Three copies, however, will be sent for Ten 
Dollars; and Five Dollars remitted free of charge will be credited 
eighteen months. Subscriptions are respectfully solicited. 

H. GREELEY, & CO. Publishers, 
No. 127 Nassau-st. New-York. 














